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New Tools For the Adult Worker 


To Help Bring the United Christian Adult Movement into Your Church 


THOSE YOUNG ADULTS 

Where are they? The very life of some churches. 
Lost from others. New 40 page Bulletin 415, Young 
Adults in the Church, describes successful work in a 
score of churches, and suggests organization and pro- 
gram plans. New illustrated Leaflet 415a, Youth to 
Adulthood (with instructions 515b) helps you find 
them, helps them to find their place. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


What should Christians do about social issues? 
Should churches engage in social action? Ideals, prin- 
ciples of action, and guidance are found in new Bulle- 


tin 405, Christian Action on Social Problems. 48 
pages. 


NEW ADULT EDUCATION PROJECTS 
Church nights, forums, "Learning for Life" Schools, 


community schools of religion, are all considered in 
new Bulletin 412 as Schools in Christian Living, with 


guidance suggestions for all leaders. 48 pages. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Finding spiritual power, method in meditation, 
group fellowships, prayer life, helpfully set forth in 
new Bulletin 404, Personal Religious Living. 48 


pages. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY PROGRAM 
A guided study program of over fifty classified 


courses, listing best texts available. Bulletin 410, 


Learning for Life. 48 pages. 


STEPPING UP ADULT WORK 


Not a standard, but an inspiring guide to improve- 
ment and enlargement of program. Bulletin 402, 


Adults in Action. \llustrated, 32 pages. 


AROUSING INTEREST 


in practical questions of Christian conduct is easy with 


new Leaflet 410b, What Would You Do If—. 4 
pages. 


VITAL METHOD — PROGRAM 
Bulletin 403, Group All Bulletins 15 cents each EFFECTS 
Work with Adults All Leaflets 15 cents per dozen plus What effects do 


through the Church, 
shows how to use crea- 
tive discussion in adult 


classes. 
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5 cents for instruction leaflet 


with each set 


Order by number to-day 


adults feel from your 
program? New Leaflet 


Cash with order 40la, Your Church 


and You, is a check list 
to find out; interesting 
re¢ as a game, revealing as 
a candid camera. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


UT A certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 

where he was: and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him. And on the morrow when he departed, 
he took out two pence, and gave them to the host, 
and said unto him, Take care of him; and whatso- 
ever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will 
repay thee. 


“You may find people ready enough to do the 
Samaritan act without the oil and the two pence.” 
—SIDNEY SMITH 


a 


The ‘Journal This Month 


E SURE to read Dr. Coe’s stimulating article, ‘““More 
Theologizing in the Church School? Yes!” It will 
doubtless create much comment. Religious education week 
will be here before you notice it. Mr. Ketcham’s suggestions 
will help you make your plans now so that the week will be 
a meaningful one in your church and community. 

The educational programs of churches are all too often 
disjointed and separate. The report of organizational unity 
in Mr. Loar’s church may help you direct your own efforts 
along this line. Pastors will also read with interest Mr. 
Tripp’s pertinent discussion of religious education as a tech- 
nique which they may profitably use. 

Should families stay together on vacation? Mr. Munro’s 
description of the fascinating possibilities of family vacation 
fun makes one eager to try them out at once. For teachers 
who want to try something “different” the article on 
marionettes will be most interesting. The quarterly sugges- 
tions for beginner worship appear this month, with helps for 
summertime experiences. 

To check your reading in the field of religious education, 
go over the annual Bibliography in this issue. The annual 
Index to the Journal, also included, should be preserved by 
those who keep this magazine on file. This is the last issue of 
the current year. For the new volume, which will begin 
with September, interesting plans described in the June 
issue are already under way. 


Fifty Dears Doung! 


Ww: ARE GLAD to extend the greetings of the Journal, 
of its constituency, and of its parent body the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, to the World’s 
Sunday School Association on its fiftieth birthday which 
comes the first week in July. July 1-6, 1889, were the dates 
of the First World’s Sunday School Convention. It was held 
in London, England. That date the World’s Sunday School 
Association has regarded as its own organizational birth. 
From that beginning the Association has gone on to increase 
in range of territory and influence and depth and vitality 
of program until today it is recognized as one of the smal] 
group of significant world Christian movements that had 
practiced in their own field many essentials of ecumenicity 
long before events of recent years compelled us to learn to 
pronounce the word. In fact, it is the second oldest world 
Christian organization, the world work of the Y.M.C.A. 
having been organized first. 

The Sunday school movement was nearly one hundred 
and ten years old when this first world organization was 
started. Yet, it is within the last fifty years that the most 
important advances, both in extent and in program, have 
been made. During that period the Sunday school has be- 
come an arm of the expanding Christian movement in all 
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lands. The vacation church school has been organized. 
Weekday religious education has become an important in- 
terest. The young people’s society has had its most extensive 
growth. Leadership education, under a variety of names and 
types of training, has gone forward. The profession of re- 
ligious education has arisen, with schools being established 
for professional training. Literature has been developed and 
extended in many new directions. The educational approach 
has been applied to the training of most ministers. For the 
extension of these and other developments into the world 
field and their adaptation to varied conditions the World’s 
Sunday School Association has been an active instrument. 
May the celebration of its Golden Jubilee this year and 
next at the Durban Convention mean much in the evalua- 
tion, strengthening, and directing of the world Christian 
education movement. 


“Thou Shalt Not Bear False 
Witness 


I N A RECENT article on Fascist organizations in the United 

States, appearing in a popular magazine, it is clear that 
all or nearly all of these organizations proclaim opposition to 
the Jews as one of their main purposes. An article in Survey 
Graphic for February 1939 states that there are eight hun- 
dred anti-Semitic organizations in this country, with around 
three million members. When two Christian men met re- 
cently after a brief separation one was appalled to discover 
how strongly opposed to the Jews the other had suddenly 
become ; in the conversation of years the matter had scarcely 
been mentioned, but now it flared up without any connection 
with the run of talk. These few facts out of many at hand 
reveal the seriousness of the situation. That situation in the 
large we are not now discussing; we are concerned more 
with the sources of information upon which such tragic 
growth of prejudice feeds. 

Probably some readers have run across a statement against 
the Jews quoted from Benjamin Franklin. It is supposed to 
have come from the journal of Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, covering the proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1789. Franklin, according to the report, 
warned his countrymen vigorously against the dangers of the 
Jews to the nation. If true, it would give the prestige of a 
great name to the agitation against the Jews. 

Now, a certain pastor found these words quoted in an 
anti-Semitic statement in the home of one of his parishioners, 
so attempted to track it down. It said that the original was 
in the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia. His letter of 
inquiry brought a form reply dated August 1938 to the 
effect that the Institute did not possess the Pinckney diary 
and knew nothing about it. 

Professor Charles A. Beard, eminent scholar whose field 
is American history, spent several months some years ago 
trying to trace this Franklin statement. In an article in the 


New York Times in March 1937 he reported that Charles 
Pinckney never kept a diary; that the statement was first 
issued by the Silver Shirts in their magazine, Liberation 
February 3, 1934; that the statement was widely distributed 
in Germany through Nazi propaganda; and that Franklin 
not only never said a word against Jews, but helped them 
financially and by encouragement to erect a synagogue in 
Philadelphia. Professor Beard called the story a “barefaced 
fabrication.” It falls in the same class with the yarns we 
used to hear whispered around about the rifles stored under 
Catholic churches with which our Catholic neighbors were 
going to kill us Protestants off some day, and the extra rifle 
added with the birth of every Catholic boy baby! 

It is significant that some of the pertinent information 
given above is taken from a paper of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church as reprinted in the youth magazine of 
that same church. It should be reprinted everywhere, and 
often. The Protestant churches have an opportunity and an 
obligation to do all they can to expose in print these baseless 
tales that are being handed around from mouth to mouth 
and in pamphlet and magazine form. The National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians has given constructive leader- 
ship in helping to build good will between these groups and 
has here a chance to counteract definite sources of ill will. 
Local church calendars and bulletins can do much. Min- 
isters can preach on the matter. Sunday school teachers and 
superintendents can draw teaching and worship materials 
from these sources. Christians can seek out cases where their 
fellows hold it against the Jews of today that, in their 
judgment, it was the Jews of Palestine who brought 
about the death of Jesus nineteen centuries ago (and there 
are more such cases than it is pleasant to think about) and 
help to correct such violations of the Christian spirit. Visits 
to churches of other religious groups; inter-change of per- 
sonalities and leaders; sharing with Jews and others in com- 
munity projects—these and many other things we must do, 
for the currents of prejudice flow fast in the land these days. 
The issue has in it the destiny, not only of our own church 
and of the Christian enterprise but that of a free and demo- 
cratic society as well. For it is the result of long and bitter 
experience with the results of such falsehoods, both for the 
individual and the group, that the Spirit of Truth wrote 
into the ancient code, ‘“Thou shalt not bear false witness 


against thy neighbor.” 


This is another in the series of editorials on Christian edu- 
cation and the news. 


Some Questions to Ask 


Ge MONTHS AGO an attractive young Irishman was re- 
fused a permit from government officials to fly his old 
plane to Europe. So he started for California, but by “mis- 
take” got headed the wrong way, landed in Europe—and 
became a world figure! This summer a movie of his life 
and flight is being shown, proclaimed as an excellent ex- 
ample of determination overcoming poverty. 

With due credit to the young man’s nerve, one wonders 
if this would not be a good time for groups of young 
people, after seeing the picture, to discuss some of the ques- 
tions involved in it that will not appear on the screen 
or in the local press reviews. Summer camps and groups 
in local churches would be good places for such discus- 
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sion. Questions such as these come up in this connection. 
—What would happen if everyone evaded government 
regulations, established to protect the public, by a subter- 
fuge as this smiling fellow did? What has been the effect 
of his dramatic success on the public attitude to sane 
regulation of dangerous activities? Did his example en- 
courage the two other young men, one also an evader of 
the law, who ventured the same passage later and were 
lost? Is the total effect of this enterprise on young people 
good or bad? There are basic issues of Christian educa- 
tion here that we hope leaders of youth will see and use. 


Let Us Bear True “Witness! 


ucH has been said in the press about the proposal 
M to have a “Reno divorce” at the San Francisco Fair 
this summer as part of Nevada Day. These comments were 
based on seemingly accurate reports as to the plan. It is 
now stated by the Exposition authorities that while the 
proposal was submitted by those in charge of the Nevada 
exhibit, it was not, approved by the Exposition authorities 
and will not take place. Though not asked to do so, we are 
glad to make this statement as to the exact situation. 


COOCCBOOOROOCOCROCOCOLE 
Play 


A SUMMER MEDITATION 
I am Play. 


I was embodied in the constitution of the Uni- 
verse, for men who have observed deeply have writ- 
ten that the morning stars sing together, that the 
forests dance, and that the wild things disport them- 
selves in play. 


I re-string the arrow of human purpose to the bow 
of a clarified desire. 


I rest and invigorate the body. 
I relieve and expand the mind. 


I stir men through the ennoblement of spirit that 
comes with complete absorption in the interest of 
the moment. 


I teach men to accept the inevitableness that is 
stamped upon the consequences of sudden choice. 


I build character, engender sacrifice, cultivate the 
power to cooperate, develop courage. 


I produce a reasonable humility and the gracious 
art of admiring the skill of others. 


I lay my hand with power upon men’s hours of 
labor, for they have learned, when they love their 
work, to say that it is like play to them. 


I test, and in turn I create, the worth of a man’s 
religion. 


—P.R. H. 
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Meditations 


By Attan KnicutT CHALMERs* 


With this issue we come to the last in the series of Meditations 
prepared throughout the year by Dr. Chalmers. His ability to 
transfer vision and to create emotion has been of unusual inspira- 
tion to many readers. Meditations for the new volume by other 
writers will begin with the September issue. 


(If you cannot take time to read this slowly, turn the 
page at once. You are wasting time to glance at the 
Meditation quickly. Much is written for him who goes 
on hasting feet, but he who runs cannot read the mes- 
sage of this page. Better to save it for some quiet time 
that never comes, than to snatch at its meaning!) 


God—what would happen if we really found thee? 
We do not change very much with all our talking in prayer. 
We are just about where we were last year as far as what 
we call “Thy Kingdom” is concerned. Perhaps we are too 
conscious of our words. 

“We don’t know what to say,” we say. 

As if saying words meant we were in touch with thee! 

What have you done? 

“Wait, God, do not ask us that—we are trying to say 
our prayers. You must listen to ws: 

Almighty and Everlasting God, we have erred and 
strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed 
too often the devices and desires of our own hearts, we 
have offended against thy holy laws. We have done those 
things we ought not to have done, and we have left undone 
those things we ought to have done. Have mercy upon 
us!... Through Jesus Christ our Lord! 

“There, God, we’ve said our prayers. We feel better.” 

What have you done? ; 

“Done? Let me think.” 


God is asking what have you done this year to make this 
world more like the world that Christ revealed. 


God, help us to see that life is not a careless chance. 
That if we do not, by the strength of a purposeful spirit, 
move toward thee, we drift aimlessly away, and the world 
has that much harder job in becoming Thy Kingdom. 


Forgive us—Thou in whom there is under- 
standing far beyond our power fully to realize—for the 
things we see. We are so blind. The light which is in us 
is so often darkness. Why do we see only skin-deep mean- 
ings? We see the misplaced commas and the uncrossed 
“t’s.” We do not read the sentences in the book of life. 
No day we live but could reveal to an undimmed soul, a 
need our blindness makes a tragedy. May we be sensitive, 
O God and Father of us all, to the pity of it. 


“As surgeons keep their instruments and knives at hand for 
sudden calls upon their skill, keep you your principles ever 
ready to test things divine and human, in every act how- 
ever trifling, remembering the mutual bond between the two. 
“Keep, therefore, the God implanted in thy heart, unsoiled 
and unperturbed by any tumult of impressions. Be not false 
to truth in utterance or to justice in act ... and turn not 
aside from the path that leads to life’s goal.” 

—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


* Minister, Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City. 
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We live lives of low tensile strength. We wait with 
foolish hope for experience to temper our spirits, not realiz- 
ing that the strains of life only test what is there and do 
not at that moment create a new capacity. Unless life is 
to continue to be this tragic waste of trial and error, 
wherein we learn too late the lessons other generations 
have long since tested for us, we, who have in our eyes the 
vision of the Highway which will bear the traffic of the 
world to the City of God, must know that each individual 
—of heart, and mind, and flesh—has a truth to know. In 
the furnace of a disciplined imagination we must trans- 
form the brittle substance of our lives into tempered in- 
struments fit for the hand of God. 


I I I “Lord, we believe; help thou our unbelief.” 


We seek thy way. We gain reality in our living. We are 
glad in the attainment of our faith. 

Then comes the cruel falling away. Nothing seems right. 
Many are the troubles in the hearts of thy people today. 

Physical pain for self or those we love. ... They cry 
unto thee—Why! O Health of our health, where art thou? 

Mental ills—questioning of those things in which we 
have put our trust. They cry unto thee—How? Mind of 
all minds, where art thou? 

The spiritual incapacities. . . . We lose our power to 
hold on. Blackness is all around us in which there is no 
light. Light of lights, Power of all powers, God of love, 
where art thou? From the depths of our troubled hearts 
we cry—Take not thy holy spirit from us. Restore unto 
us the joy of thy salvation. 


Do you remember what Jesus said in John 15 
about ‘friends’? And James 2, also, where, because he 
showed by his life what he had said with his lips, a man 
was called a “Friend of God’? Hebrews 11, beginning at 
the last verse of the previous chapter, is good reading, too, 
for these days. Go on through a part of chapter 12. 

The Friends of God—What joy to be worthy of that 
name! To work out thy will in the world as partners in 
the great plan. To be trusted with responsibility, the order- 
ing of our lives, the choosing of our ways, because we are 
thy friends. O God, how uplifted we are in that thought 
sometimes ! 

Then the awful realization that we have been untrue. 
We have violated thy trust. We have been unfaithful to 
thy friendship. We have done those things we ought not 
to have done and we have not done those things we should 
have done. 

Then comes thy spirit upon us. “My son, not what thou 
has done nor what thou art. But what thou choosest now to 
become.” It gives us power; we rise, comforted, in new 
strength. We will try again, thou Friend of Friends. 


Then, as we go out to live thy way, to make our faith 
show in our lives, to prove our friendship with thee in the 
way we make a friendly world, there comes, at last, thy 
peace which, through us, finds resting place in a world sick 
with the need of thy Health, and Mind, and Love. 


Observing Religious Education Week 


Successful Activities in Church and Community 


Joun Burns KercHaM 


This inquiry, addressed to a number of church and 

community leaders reported by state and denomina- 
tional secretaries to be doing significant work, brought much 
suggestive material. The September Journal will carry addi- 
tional material. Bulletins and leaflets available should enable 
the leaders of any church or community to plan an effective 
observance. 


[ins did you observe Religious Education Week? 


Lucille M. Derhammer, of Lakewood Christian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes that their successful observance 
went something like this: 

Church school visitation week precedes the observance, 
teachers and officers visiting all homes, presenting a printed 
folder announcing and inviting participation in the activities 
of the week and creating interest in the educational program 
for the year. 

Promotion and Installation Day is the first event. Pro- 
grams of promotion and recognition are held in each depart- 
ment. In the printed church bulletin appear names by de- 
partment of all graduating. The morning sermon is on the 
educational program of the church, and teachers and officers 
of the church are recognized in a service of installation. 
Names of entire church school staff are also printed in 
bulletin. 

An Educational Banquet follows Wednesday evening. 
The work of each group in church school including Cubs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, young peoples’ summer conferences 
and adult conferences, is presented in some novel demonstra- 
tion, skit, or conversation. 

Rally and Homecoming Day is the feature in all phases 
of the church program the last Sunday. The church worship 
service is built around the proposed program for the new 
year. 

An evening church candle lighting service of installation 
for new officers and committees of three youth groups closes 
the week. The church cooperates with the Cleveland city- 
wide observance in addition to this. 

“Planning and promoting of activities is under direction 
of the Educational Committee of the church. Planning be- 
gins in spring; the entire program is completed by September 
I, and is presented at church’s Official Board meeting and 
church school Workers’ Conference early in September.” 


Rey. Jackson E. Smith of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, reports: 

“Visitation and ‘P. T. O.’ teacher visitation included a 
personal invitation to parents to attend the Parent-Teachers 
and Officers Night. The first year the ‘P. T. O.’ was a 
supper meeting. Last year it was an evening meeting in 
which the worship illustrated a normal church school wor- 
ship program, with an address on the ‘Task of Church and 
Home.’ The meeting closed with an educational exhibit, 
showing copies of all the curriculum materials used, by de- 
partments, with a teacher for each department to explain 
and answer questions. he materials shown included study 
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books, handwork, worship materials, some reference ma- 
terials, illustrated papers, attendance report books, coin 
envelopes and similar aids. Not only were Sunday church 
school materials shown, but also those for weekday church 
school (by grades) and young people’s society. In addition, 
there was a table with ‘Good Books to Read,’ another 
‘Magazines for the Home,’ another with ‘Educational 
Standards’ (International Council leaflets, International 
Journal and leadership training suggestions). One table 
showed biblical models made in lower department hand- 
work. After a leisurely allowance of time for examination 
of the exhibits, refreshments were served. On Sunday morn- 
ing teachers and officers were installed in a special cere- 
mony.” i 


W. Ward Davis of the First Presbyterian Church, Okla- 
homa City, writes that Religious Education Week is not 
enough! They require a month to crowd in the educational 
plans worked out by their Board of Christian Education! 
September 11 to October g is designated as a Month of 
Educational Activities as follows: 

Sept. 11—Homecoming and Reenrollment Day. Prepara- 
tions, such as personal visitation of all homes by teachers 
and a mailed invitation, insure record attendance. 

Sept. 17—Church Workers’ Retreat. The new fall program 
previously mapped out by the Board is presented to and 
discussed by workers. Fellowship supper, with closing 
consecration completes the day. 

Sept. 18—Promotion Day. Special church service during 
which diplomas and certificates are presented. 

Sept. 25—Church Visitation Day and Reorganization Day 
in Church School. Afternoon given to calling on entire 
membership of church, inviting them to attend World- 
Wide Communion Service. This is a friendly call other 
than Every Member Canvass. 

Oct. 2—World-Wide Communion Day. Vesper services 
begin. 

Oct. 3—First regular monthly meeting of teachers and 
officers. Final details for a “streamlined” program, ‘a 
unified service from 9:30 to 11:30, perfected for trial 
October 9. 

“This was truly a month of concerted effort on the educa- 
tional program.” 


Alva I. Cox reports a week’s observance at Parkwood- 
Asbury Methodist Church, in Cleveland: 
“The Committee on Religious Education launched plans 
for Religious Education Week at their May meeting; 
subcommittees met during the summer to perfect plans. 
Sept. 23 and 24—Annual Retreat at camp outside city. Fri- 
day evening and Saturday, young people and counsellors 
plan year’s program for three age groups. On Saturday 
there is a church school teachers’ and leaders’ coaching 
and planning conference. The Official Board meets with 
an evening session, with a consecration service in closing. 
Sunday, Sept. 25—-Consecration Service. Consecration of all 
leaders. Each group is called to the chancel separately and 
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given the charge concerning their work for the year. 
Tuesday—Share in city-wide Rally and Recognition Serv- 
ice. The church cooperated throughout the week with 
the City Federation in a series of nine broadcasts on re- 
ligious education. 
Wednesday—Meeting of Religious Education Committee. 
Wednesday through Friday—Evenings and afternoons 
scheduled planning conferences with each departmental 
staff. 
October 2—Rally Day observed in the separate depart- 
ments. We have learned that the careful observance of 
this week means 
much to the life of 
the church during 
the entire year.” 


At the College 
‘Hill Methodist 
Church, Wichita, 
Kansas, Evelyn 
Hunter states that 
the minister and 
his wife extend 
a hospitable invita- 
tion to the leaders 
of each department 
to come to the par- 
sonage for dinner 
for four successive 
nights of Religious 
Education Week. 
Each group dis- 
cusses the year’s opportunities and plans for its department. 
Monday night the Youth Council, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of all youth organizations, meets for its annual 
banquet. On Friday, the entire youth group meet for their 
first recreation project. Promotion Day and Rally Sunday 
begin and end the observance. “Education Week to us means 
a time when we are brought face to face with the new year 
in church activities and effort.” 


Miss Bess B. Kubek reports that in preparation for 
the week at the First Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Board of Education prepares and mails booklets to the 
church mailing list. These booklets announce the date of the 
opening session of the school ; list the activities of Education 
Week; give the calendar of events for the year, workers’ 
conferences, etc.; name the personnel of the school and 
Board; and give the objectives and the synopses of the 
various teaching courses. 

The general plan of the week is as follows: For the Rally 
Day worship service in the church school, all departments 
meet jointly. No effort is spared to make this a rallying time 
for all the members of the school. In the church service 
which follows, the sermon is on the theme “The Teaching 
Ministry of the Church.” At its close there is conducted a 
dedication service for all the teachers and officers of the 
school. The minister gives a well chosen charge to the 
workers, and gives each one a copy of the teachers’ con- 
venant (developed especially for this purpose). 

The observance continues on Wednesday evening with 
a “family get-together supper.” If children are included in 
the invitation, a special program is arranged. For the 
parents, there is an educational program on “‘Home-Church- 
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Leaders plan the educational program of the church 


School Cooperation” or a round table discussion. Every 
effort is made to get a spirit of friendly association, loaded 
with a goodly amount of educational propaganda. 

The next Sunday, the departments meet in their own 
quarters, organization having been completed the preceding 
Sunday, and the regular teaching program gets under way. 
The church service following is advertised as “Go to 
Church Sunday,” and families or classes are encouraged 
to attend as units and participate in the communion service, 
dedicating themselves anew to the work of the church. 

This rounds out the week of emphasis on education. 
“We find it gives 
the school an aus- 
picious start, the 
teachers a feeling 
of responsibility 
and a spiritual lift 
for their work, and 
the whole member- 
ship a better un- 
derstanding and 
appreciation of the 


educational task of 
the church.” 


Mr. F. E. Good- 
ell reports the ac- 
tivity of the Polk 
County Council 
of Religious Edu- 
cation of Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
area. Christian Education Week opens with sermons on 
Christian education by the pastors in the various churches. 
On Monday afternoon and evening, the annual Polk 
County Sunday School Convention is held. The interests of 
children, young people, adults, and church school admin- 
istration are discussed. Following a fellowship dinner, 
separate study groups meet and a closing session with an 
address and consecration service finishes the day. On 
Tuesday evening, considerable emphasis is placed on the 
first session of the fall term of the Des Moines Sunday 
School Institute, one of the oldest in the country. The 
pastors are urged to stress Christian education in special 
local church meetings on Wednesday evening and in the 
regular mid-week meetings. Friday evening is devoted to 
a superintendents’ dinner with a special speaker. ‘This 
program has been followed as a community observance, 
planned cooperatively, ‘resulting in one of the most 
successful education weeks the Council has had.’ 


Cy LaTour and Son 


Miss Dorothy Nyland, Associate Secretary in charge of 
religious education, Cleveland Church Federation, reports 
that plans for Religious Education Week began in May 
when they decided to have one major event for the week 
of September 25 to October 2. This major event was a 
“Recognition Service for Church School Leaders,” at which 
the Mayor spoke on the “Contribution of the Church 
School to the Public Morale of Cleveland.” It was pre- 
ceded by a dinner for superintendents and a_ general 
meeting of all church school teachers and officers. 

“During Religious Education Week there were nine 
fifteen-minute radio broadcasts by the various sub-com- 
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Values in Use of Marionettes 
Educational Possibilities in Unusual Dramatic Medium 


By Dorothy Titpen SpoERL* 


UPPETRY is finding an increasingly important place 

in our various educational systems, so that we now 

find it in use in public and private schools, secular and 
religious schools, in homes and in camps. Not only in these 
places, but it has found its way as well into psychiatric 
circles and has been put to various therapeutic uses. Yet in 
spite of these facts it seems that in many respects we have 
not yet found the exact place which puppetry should occupy 
in the average church school as an aid in the tasks of re- 
ligious education. 

One of the aspects of the problem which should give 
serious pause to those who are considering its use is the fact 
that puppetry is time consuming. If we are going to have 
our children make their own puppets there are many ses- 
sions of work ahead: the designing, the actual making or 
casting of heads, the preparation of bodies, the securing of 
materials, the building of a stage; all of which take time 
from a program already too crowded. 

But there remains the compelling fact that there are very 
real values to be derived from the use of puppets or marion- 
ettes in religious education, values which in the opinion of 
many cannot be secured from other sources, at least not as 
easily. What are these values, and how can we gain them 
without sacrificing other essentials? 

Perhaps it would be well first to briefly define the terms 
as they are to be used: puppets will be used as the term 
covering all forms of articulated dolls; hand-puppets will 
refer to the specific type which is worn on the hands and 
articulated by the fingers; while marionettes refers to those 
that are manipulated by the use-of strings; and shadow 
puppets are those of cardboard or wood used against a 
translucent screen showing only the shadow of the figure 
to the audience. 


THE VALUES TO BE SECURED 


The educational use of dramatics is too firmly established 
to need discussion here; it is accepted as a self-evident truth. 
There are, however, certain advantages which puppet-cen- 
tered dramatics have over dramatics done by the boys or 
girls. This is particularly applicable in the smaller church 
school. Yet we would not give up one technique for the 
exclusive use of the other, for each has its own merits in- 
herent within it. 

1. Puppets allow for adaptation of the dramatic pro- 
gram to the size of the church school class. Any experienced 
teacher recalls the distressing restless activity of the portion 
of the class which must act as “audience” while the other 
part of the group is presenting its interpretation of the story. 
Furthermore, many teachers will recall as well the dis- 
couraging attempts at dramatics where there were not 
enough children in the class to take care of the characters 
which the children felt were essential to the story. Either of 
these situations is aided by the use of puppets. In the first 
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case a large group may be used, by partitioning the various 
duties: one child will read the part, or supply the dialogue 
spontaneously, while another works the actual puppet which 
is taking the part—two children where but one could work 
before; with marionettes very frequently two children can 
be utilized in the articulation of a single character; there 
are other duties: the turning off and on of the victrola, the 
drawing of curtains, the control of lights, the holding of 
properties in- readiness, which will utilize the largest possible 
number of children. In the second case hand-puppets are 
probably the better solution, since a child with a hand- 
puppet on each hand can easily take the part of two char- 
acters thus doubling the potential number of characters the 
class can use in the-play. Puppets are an elastic medium. 

2. They allow for the use of costume and setting when 
only a short time is available for the dramatization. How 
much more vivid the presentation of anything is to children 
when costumes and settings are available! Yet the task of 
getting out even the simplest costumes, and getting them dis- 
tributed is another time consuming process. ‘The marionettes 
or hand-puppets can be available, packed in their boxes, 
ready to take out at a moment’s notice. Work can start at 
once, yet with the detail of costume and setting driven home 
by their frequent repetition. Such a thing is not so easily 
secured with other dramatics. 

3. They aid in allowing for the participation of shy, 
backward, or handicapped children. Even-in the small, in- 
timate, classroom situation there are children whose shyness, 
whose speech defects, or even whose mental defects make 
participation in dramatics difficult. The child who is lacking 
in language facility may do the part where he works the 
puppet without speaking, and slowly through empathy and 
participation he will begin to feel the words his partner is 
speaking—possibly develop to the stage where he will find 
verbal participation possible. It is a painful process, espe- 
cially for the child, to secure this under other circumstances. 
On those rare occasions where a public performance (or 
better a sharing with some other class in the department or 
school), is desired there are children who will slowly acquire 
the poise and confidence necessary for actual appearance 
by their participation in these dramas where the human ac- 
tors are only heard, never seen. 

4. Economy in the use of materials. The finished play is 
given but a few times; the finished costume is used many 
times. The puppet once made is always ready for use. It can 
be used in a myriad of situations. It can adapt itself to 
numberless plots and plays. Where the amount of equip- 
ment is often limited, we should think of the uses to which 
it can be put. Puppets can be used in dramatization of the 
lesson; in presentation of a story; in recreation; in worship 
services; or can be left on the table with books for pre- 
session use. The teacher will find other uses too as time 
goes on. 

5. The use of puppets will allow for spontaneous addi- 
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Religious Education as a Technique 
for Pastors 


By Tuomas ALFRED Tripp* 


N a recent survey scores of pastors 
were asked certain questions about 
the procedure for building their 

church programs. The typical inter- 
view was somewhat as follows: 

Interviewer: “Who plans the pro- 
gram in your church?” 

Pastor: “I write out the program 
and take it to my board for them 
to talk over and adopt if they think it’s all right.” 

Interviewer: “Do they adopt it?” 

Pastor: ‘Oh, yes.” 

Interviewer: ““Then what happens?” 

Pastor: “They tell me to go right ahead and carry it out.” 

It is easy to see that the laymen in such a situation have 
little chance to think the program through and, hence, feel 
no responsibility for its execution. The pastor becomes the 
“goat.” Because he has not used an educational approach 
he has to do the work alone. Of course, it goes without 
saying that sometimes the fault is on the side of the laymen 
who are unwilling to take their share of the responsibility. 
But it still remains a fact that the group approach and the 
educational spirit are needed if laymen and pastors are to 
work together in planning and executing the program. 

A more wholesome example is that of the pastor who 
accepted a call to a church and at the first meeting of his 
board of deacons asked them what they felt the needs of 
their church were. 

“We need to increase our finances,” said one. 

“Better attendance,” suggested another. 

“Tf we don’t get some new adult members who can help 
pay the bills, I can’t see any future for our church,” com- 
mented a third. So they all agreed. 

The pastor might have become impatient and ignored 
these specific aims. He was thinking of such comprehensive 
objectives as those which would lead to the development of 
a better parish program, a more Christian attitude toward 
each other among the members, a greater diligence in teach- 
ing the children and young people of the parish, an effort 
to apply the Gospel to social conditions, and an enrichment 
in Christian experience in persons. He felt that an increase 
in attendance, new members and finances would not be 
possible or deserved without these ideals. 

But he did not ignore the felt needs of his deacons, how- 
ever superficial their interests seemed to him. Nor did he 
let them rush him into a meaningless ‘drive’ to increase 
attendance, membership and money. He led them into a 
thorough consideration of why they wanted more people 
and finances. What had the church to offer those who at- 
tended, joined and paid? What changes and improvements 
in its program, equipment and leadership were necessary to 
meet the spiritual needs of the church’s constituency, present 
or future? 


b 
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Some pastors seem to have been 
born with an educational insight into 
their task; some achieve it; and others 
have it thrust upon them. The writer 
of this article belongs in the first or 
second group. He seeks here to help 
others achieve the wisdom and the 
skills that are necessary for truly edu- 
cational pastoral service. 


Little by little, month after month, 
year after year, the pastor and his 
deacons struggled with such problems. 
As they got light the deacons learned 
to ask such questions, too. All the 
while parts of the program were being 
agreed upon and carried out. The 
pastor and his laymen were working 
at the tasks they thus set for them- 
selves. Other members and groups in the church were con- 
tinuously consulted and given opportunities to help. It was 
everybody’s program. 

Such a process is a slow one but it involves sound prin- 
ciples of religious education which, beginning with felt 
needs, probes down to essential needs. The deacons and other 
laymen in this case came to know “what it was all about” 
and why each element of the program was adopted. It was 
their program. They were interested in seeing it through 
and volunteered their leadership freely. 

Interestingly enough, the church did grow, the congre- 
gations increased and more money was available. Of course, 
the best means were employed to enlist people and finances 
but the enrichment of the program was the basis of their 
success and the religious educational process, applied to the 
whole church, was the spirit and method by which these 
things were accomplished. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of the modern reli- 
gious education movement has been its contribution to the 
task of the pastor. Christian educators may well take pride 
in their work of developing and improving Sunday, vacation 
and weekday church schools, leadership education, curricu- 
lum materials and summer conferences. But their influence 
upon the total church program and the pastoral function, 
in particular, has been a most valuable contribution. 

Religious education has added to the usefulness of the 
pastor by giving him a point of view which has increased 
his effectiveness. This point of view involves the ability 
to do indigenous, democratic Christian work. It helps him 
to guide a group process. When he sits down with his offi- 
cial board his religious educational attitude makes it possible 
for him to identify himself with the group and, beginning 
where they are, to share with them in developing, step by 
step, the spiritual program of the whole church. 

The young minister who comes out of the theological 
seminary where he has been trained in religious education 
sometimes makes the mistake of thinking of his courses in 
this field as a mass of “techniques” for running the various 
phases of his “educational” program including only the 
Sunday school, young people’s society and the like. But un- 
less he sees religious education as a point of view which can 
be effective in getting things done in his whole job in the 
church he will, in all probability, not do his best even in 
the, so-called, “educational” phases of his work. Fortunately, 
most educationally trained pastors do apply the educational 
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More Theologizing in the 
Church School? Yes! 


By GeorcE A. Cor* 


Beginning with the January issue, the JOURNAL 
has published a series of articles on some important 
basic problems of Christian education. Dr. Coe gave 
us the first of these under the title, “Religious Edu- 
cation Is in Peril.’ Most of the articles since have 
dealt, from one viewpoint or another, with the prob- 
lems he raised. We have, therefore, asked Dr. Coe to 
write again and in the light of the other discussions. His 
article is presented herewith. In accord with the policy 
of the JOURNAL to provide a free forum for discussion 
of important issues, each of these writers has been 
left free to express his own views and “to paint the 
thing as he sees it.” Further articles written in a similar 
spirit and on a wide range of basic problems, are be- 
ing planned for the next volume of the JOURNAL, 
which begins in September—TuHE EpirTors. 


HE CONVICTION that religious education has 

come to a fork in its road appears to be uncon- 

tested; but agreement as to the nature of the al- 
ternatives before us has not been reached. As often hap- 
pens when a profound issue begins to be felt, few of the 
expressed criticisms make clear the attitude that inspires 
them. Some years ago fault was found on the ground that 
the amount of biblical material in the curriculum had been 
reduced. This criticism led to research, which proved that 
the amount had been considerably increased. Possibly the 
pressure for more “content” represents the same misun- 
derstood reluctance. As for the accusation that God is 
being forgotten, here also something must be felt that is 
not expressed, for the religious education movement has 
given to worship a far larger place than it ever before 
had in the church’s nurture of the young. Similarly, the 
complaint that theology is neglected ignores the fact that 
pupils do more theologizing than ever before. 

Evidently the dissatisfaction with the progressive moye- 
ment has not fully expressed itself. Especially noteworthy 
is failure to take account of results that already are ascer- 
tainable. An appreciable proportion of the church young 
people of today have been for years under the influence of 
would-be progressive church schools and young people’s 
societies. The result is a type that is startlingly different 
from any group of church young people that was in ex- 
istence when I was a youth. There is a new freshness 
and initiative; a new eagerness to enlarge the scope of the 
spiritual life; a new realization of the significance of the 
Bible for today; an enlarged sense of the finality of Jesus 
and of the meaning of God; a new thirst for common wor- 
ship, and new ability to conduct it; a deepened concern 
for the church’s place in the world; a determination to go 
the whole way with Christian principles, and readiness to 
combine with one another in order to give effect to these 
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principles. I have witnessed this in numerous groups, and 
in many parts of the country. 

Is this, or is it not, the kind of thing that we want? 
Shall we go forward in this direction, making endless 
improvements ‘in what is still fragmentary, crude, and 
timid ; or, shall we change our direction? This is the ques- 
tion. It is not answered by-demanding more theology in 
religious education, for this demand leaves unanswered two 
vital questions: Firstly, which of the various theologies 
do you have in mind? Secondly, do you ask for more 
theologizing by pupils, or rather more theologizing for 
them by adults? Acting upon a queer impression that my 
article in the January number opposed good theologies 
as well as bad (whereas I opposed only certain clearly speci- 
fied bad theologies, and showed why they are bad), Pro- 
fessor Homrighausen has made an extended defense of 
theology in Christian education (the May number). He 
has various things to say about “rightly understood” 
theology, but he does not explain wherein “rightness” con- 
sists, nor does he specify the system of thought that he 
himself is then and there advocating. How he would relate 
theologizing by professors in theological seminaries to theolo- 
gizing by church school pupils and their teachers he does not 
disclose. He does, however, put his finger upon authority as 
the crux of the issue. With this I agree. Consequently, we 
have to consider what kind of interaction between adult 
thinking and pupil thinking most surely helps the young to 
grow. This perfectly obvious and educationally basic prob- 
lem he does not undertake to solve. His desire that the teach- 
er’s words and personal influence be so used that through 
them divine influences shall do their work is a common desire 
of progressive teachers as well as of others. They want God 
to work through them so that his will may be done in and 
through the pupils. Therefore we must look farther for the 
crux of Professor Homrighausen’s theory of teaching. But 
we do not find it in his words. When he says that “the 
crux of the matter is in the realm of authority,” he obvi- 
ously means, primarily, the authority of God. But he 
neglects to explain how the authority of God gets into the 
propositions that are uttered by a teacher. Thus we are 
left with a double ambiguity: The teacher is invited to 
wield over the young an authority that is undefined, and to 
do it by reason of an historical authority, likewise undefined, 
to which he himself submits. 

Surely, we can be more practical than this! To put one- 
self candidly under the influence of the Bible, of Jesus, and 
of their great interpreters is not the same as submitting to a 
supposedly divine command transmitted through these in- 
terpreters. But if the church school teacher is to teach with 
the kind of authority that critics like Professor Homrig- 
hausen have in mind, he must rely upon more learned in- 
terpreters. He will not say, “So it seems to me, though 
others think differently”; he will say, “It is so,” and his 
ground for saying so will be that somebody else has said it. 
Concerning this, three remarks may not be inappropriate. 
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The first is that whoever regards himself as having so ap- 
prehended the mind of God as to be competent to impose 
it upon others in its purity, unmixed with opinions of 
his own, is self-deceived. Every person who makes this 
claim, and every teacher who bases authoritative teaching 
upon it, interposes something of himself between other 
human beings and God. 

The second remark is a question. Inasmuch as there 
are various theological systems, each of which claims to be 
Christian, which of them is to be authoritative for the 
teacher? The teacher in the church school does not, as a 
matter of fact, choose among them; instead, he relies upon 
a pastor, the leader of a training class, the editor of a 
text-book, or some writer upon religion, to choose for him 
in case he is expected to teach by authority. Who, then, 
among our contemporaries is competent to make such 
| choices for teachers or for any person except himself? Let 
us be explicit and concrete by naming the men and women 
who are so competent; if there are any candidates for the 
honor, let them give their names. The obvious fact is that 
such force as this kind of authority has in present-day 
Protestantism depends upon due reticence concerning the 
competence of the contemporary bearers of it. The leaders 
in authoritarian circles doubtless think of themselves as 
only agents for transmitting the authority and the con- 
tents of the Bible, but in fact they choose among contested 
views of earlier leaders. 

The third remark is that this kind of authority gives first 
place in the spiritual life to commanding and obeying instead 
of giving it to mutual love. The primary spiritual relation- 
ship between parent and child in a Christian family is fel- 
lowship, not dominance and submission. Obedience that is 
not an expression of fellowship is dishonoring to the parent 
and morally disruptive to the child. Between teacher and 
pupil in the church school, likewise, the primary spiritual 
relationship is fellowship, which best fulfils itself by think- 
ing together upon common problems, working together upon 
common tasks, and worshipping together. 

The alternative to authoritarianism is not the leaving of 
lambs without a shepherd. Unqualified self-determination 
by each individual is not only undesirable, it never oc- 
curs; for each infantile candidate for personality becomes a 
definite personal self only through a culture into which 
he is thrust without choice of his own. He learns to speak 
by hearing others speak; he acquires information, beliefs, 
standards, and habits of conduct by association with his 
fellows. There is no other way. But there is 4 tremendous 
difference in personality-value between an environment that 
stimulates a growing person to think, and one that pre- 
scribes what he shall think. Here lies the profoundest issue 
of our day in both the politico-economic order and re- 
ligion. The Christian approach to it is through our axiom 
of the measureless value of every person. This axiom im- 
plies that no human being can fully measure what is good 
for any other human being; that the good life can become 
the best life only when each performs to the maximum of 
his ability the essential functions of a personality, which are: 
observing, thinking, judging, and choosing in conjunction 
with others who do the same; and that Christian fellow- 
ship rests, not upon the rule of some by others, but upon 
reciprocity of free persons. 

The theological function of the teacher, accordingly, is to 
help pupils think to the extent of their ability upon the 
profound issues of life. This will involve guiding attention 
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to factual information of many kinds, biblical and other, 
including information as to what Christians of different 
fellowships believe; it will include the providing of new 
experiences in which particular values come to the surface; 
it will include experiments in living, and numberless de- 
cisions and revisions of habit, all contributing to the in- 
tegration of personality as a disciple of Jesus; it will in- 
clude warmth of fellowship, and doing many, many things 
together besides talking, worship being one of them, and 
“the Church” being there already in all of them. 

Thus adult theologies will be welcome in the church 
school as a help to theologizing by pupils. Of such theologiz- 
ing we have not enough; there can scarcely be too much of 
it. But this means a profounder, more spiritual, more dif_f- 
cult thing than securing agreement of pupils with the as- 
sertions of their teacher. To develop, through an easier 
sort of religious education, a habit of assenting to things 
because somebody else assents to them, is to mechanize 
the mind in matters of the greatest moment, matters in 
which it should be most alert and springy; it mechanizes 
the mind even if all the doctrines thus taught be true 
and important in their way. This is one of the highways 
towards static churchmanship. 

In order to make vivid what is meant by theologizing 
by pupils, three examples of it will conclude this article. 
A very small child, being shown a pictorial representation 
of the overwhelming of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, re- 
marked, “It doesn’t seem fair that the horses also should 
be drowned.” Here was genuine, and potentially fruitful, 
reflection upon the ways of God. When a class of children 
about nine years of age reached the story of why Moses 
was not permitted to enter the promised land, a pupil re- 
marked: “I don’t think God is like that; I think the 
people merely imagined that he was.” This child, having 
become acquainted with, and to an extent having under- 
stood, the Christian view of God, judged a pre-Christian 
view thereby, and he arrived at the same conclusion that 
mature scholars hold. The third example is from a class 
of children about twelve years of age who were studying 
the Gospel of Mark. When they reached the story of the 
empty tomb, they spontaneously raised the question, What 
really became of the body of Jesus? and they proceeded 
to argue about their respective surmises. The teacher gave 
no authoritative answer; rather, she encouraged the chil- 
dren to use in their eager discussion such material as was 
available to them and understandable by them. The most 
obvious outcome of the discussion was the checking of snap 
judgments through a realization that the question receives 
different answers from mature persons. It was clear, in 
addition, that these twelve-year-olds were acquiring abil- 
ity to disagree, and especially to suspend judgment, upon 
a theological problem, without any change in their already 
present discipleship-attitude towards Jesus. 


International Council Family Camp 


“You HAVE SOMETHING THERE” is what they say about 
the Family Camp idea. Would you like to be one of the forty 
families? If so, write to Harry C. Munro, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, for full particulars. Place: Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. Time: July 30-August 6. Cost: You'll be sur- 
prised how moderate. 

And what a program! 
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Family Vacations 


By Harry C. Munro 


ACATION should round out and complete abun- 

dant living by filling in the gaps left by the regu- 

lar through-the-year routine. In modern life, school, 
job and individual hobby increasingly care regularly for 
the needs of the various members of the family. But they 
tend also to decrease those activities in which the whole 
family shares. If family life as such is to be the rich and 
satisfying and character building experience which it should 
be, vacation time needs to be carefully planned to foster 
family fellowship, and to enlarge the common interests 
and purposes shared by all the members of the family. So 
vacation time should be family time. At least enough of 
vacation should be devoted to family projects to make 
up for the increasing individualism of regular specialized 
interests. 

Of course real happiness and satisfaction tend to be elu- 
sive when pursued directly. They come most easily as a 
by-product. If these precious free days can be used by the 
family to accomplish some commonly shared and worthy 
purpose, the chances are “a good time will be had by all” 
more surely than as though that were the only object. 
Consequently the idea of some family project as the center 
of conscious vacation interest is suggested. 


A Camp VacaTION SCHOOL 


A state university in cooperation with several religious 
agencies conducts a rural pastor’s conference of two weeks. 
A camp ground is provided where some twenty pastors’ 
families camp on a lovely lake shore during the school while 
these pastors and their wives receive practical help in meth- 
ods of rural church and community leadership. The cost 
is little more than that for staying at home. For these 
pastors’ families this is a purposeful vacation. 

One family, including high school girls with experience 
in church school work with children and with musical 


training, decided to 
share the camp and 
conduct during the 


morning and at a ves- 
per hour an outdoor 
vacation school pro- 
gram with the chil- 


dren in the camp. 
Some of the minis- 
ters’ wives helped. 


For two summers this 
family had a glorious 
camping experience, 
enriched by the fun 
and fellowship of the 
free activities of Bible 


study, nature hikes, 
worship and_ vesper 
services and group 
projects. For exam- 


ple, a primary group 
constructed on the 
camp ground a model 
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A family may “keep house” in a trailer. 


of the “Christian community.” Each evening the children 
conducted a vesper service for the whole camp. A remark- 
able by-product of this family project is indicated by the 
fact that one of those high school girls is now the wife 
of a young minister whom she first met when he offered 
to help in the nature study hikes with the children! 


Down ON THE FARM 


The farm may produce only a precarious livelihood for 
many families these days’ but\it’s a great place to grow 
boys and girls. For this reason many urban families are 
following the plan of acquiring a small farm or at least a 
place to summer in the country. There they are seeking 
to get close to the soil and to conserve and foster those 
values arising out of the simpler life of the country. If 
they are wise they will accept and enjoy rural life as it 
is and not “‘citify” it by insisting on “all modern conyeni- 
ences.” They will welcome some of the necessary work in- 
volved. A chance to dig in the soil, to care for farm ani- 
mals, to enjoy the peace and quiet of a country evening, 
to know birds, and flowers, and trees, will round out grow- 
ing life and atone for some of the warped perspective of 
pavement, skyscrapers, amusements parks, and movies. 


‘TouRING 


‘The family car and the open road offer limitless oppor- 
tunities for purposeful vacations. One family made a trip 
through the western National Parks a real project by de- 
signing and building their own trailer to accommodate the 
whole family of six for the trip. A unique folding design 
made the trailer easy to handle on the road but commodi- 
ous when set up in camp. The cost was modest and travel- 
ing expenses exceeded normal expenses at home only by 
the cost of operating the car, for the family “kept house” 
on the whole trip. Also the itinerary included participation 
in a Colorado camp 
program as leaders 
and campers on the 
part of the members 
of the family. An- 
other inexpensive 
trailer trip included 
Mammoth Caye, 
Norris Dam _ and 
other T.V.A.  proj- 
ects, the Great Smok- 
ies, and a North 
Carolina camp. 


FaMILy SUMMER 
Home or Camp 


If the values of 
roughing it and doing 
real manual work are 
appreciated, building 
a summer camp or 
home is an_ ideal 
family vacation proj- 


Cy LaTour and Son 
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ect. Designing, and making cardboard models of the 
cabin or cottage are fun. Building the real thing is still 
more fun. If all the family works on it real values are 
built in which no architect can supply. 

One family has acquired a camp or summer home site 
where the family has begun a long time building project. 
The plan includes a central family cottage, and sites for 
cabins or cottages for each of the children as they marry and 
start their own families. Thus it is planned to develop some- 
thing equivalent to the old homestead, but adapted to 
modern conditions which scatter the family but provide 
a vacation opportunity for family reunion. 

Sometimes vacation values must be sought without leav- 
ing the regular home. The planning, equipment, and super- 
vision of a backyard playground is a vacation project in 
which several families have found real satisfaction right 
at home. This can include even in limited space some of 
the following: lawn games, a slide, a swing, a wading pool 
or fish pond, a rock garden, a sand box or sand pile, pos- 
sibly a tree house, bird houses, an outdoor fireplace, a 
play house, and even outdoor screened sleeping quarters. 

The process of planning, modeling, and constructing 
these facilities will be equal to any enjoyment they will 
provide when complete, and will greatly enhance that 
enjoyment. Landscape gardening, the home workshop, the 
game room or “rumpus room,” an outdoor sitting room, 
a dark room and amateur photographic equipment, amateur 
movie equipment, are other projects or hobbies which in- 
terest and unite the family and which can be launched 
as vacation time becomes available. They will carry over 
through the year as well. 


Tue FamMity Camp 


The camping movement increasingly provides rich and 
enjoyable vacation outings for various members of the 
family. The ordinary summer camp, however, divides the 
family and further accentuates that individualism which 
specialization through the year already provides and en- 
courages. The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion is conducting an experiment this year in a new kind 
of camp which is organized and conducted to keep the 
family together and enrich family life. The administrative 
unit of the camp is not the individual but the family. Each 
family will have its own cabin or cottage. Relieved of 
household duties, all will eat in a common dining room. 
A camp council will determine the exact daily schedule. 

Provisions are made in the forenoon for special group 
activities for groups of children, of young people, and of 
parents. These activities will be such as to interpret and 
enrich family life. During the balance of the time em- 
phasis is on hobbies, recreation, and cultural activities in 
which the whole family may share. A vacation and leisurely 
atmosphere will ‘prevail. Vespers and dining room de- 
votional services will be such as to engage participation 
of young and old alike. 

The family camp is set up to facilitate the kind of happy, 
purposeful family vacations with which this article deals. 
The cost will be modest. The place is Conference Point 
Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and the date July 30- 
August 6.* 


* When this issue of the Journal went to press there were still available 
a limited number of reservations for participation in the Family Camp. If 
interested write at once to Harry C. Munro, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


July, 1939 


Fifty Dears Old This Month! 


iB 1889 the first World’s Sunday School Convention was 
called to meet in London, England, from July 1 to 6. 
The fiftieth anniversary of this significant occasion occurs 
in 1939, marking the Golden Jubilee of the World’s Sunday 
School Association. 

When the President of the United States heard of this 
he sent his personal acknowledgement in these words: 


I send my best wishes to the World’s Sunday School 
Association on the happy occasion of its Golden 
Jubilee. I have happy memories of my own days in 
Sunday school and feel that the Sunday school, wisely 
directed, can be an active force for betterment in the 
life of the community and of the nation. 


The beginning of the modern Sunday school movement 
antedates by a little more than a century the organization 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. However, it has 
been within the past fifty years that this movement has had 
its widest expansion throughout all nations. Sunday schools 
are now to be found in almost the entire world with a total 
enrollment of almost forty million. A notable exception is 
the Soviet Union, where today all religious education is 
banned. 

Perhaps the outstanding contribution of the Association 
during these fifty years has been the holding of twelve great 
World’s Sunday School Conventions. They have met in 
London, St. Louis, Jerusalem, Rome, Washington, Zurich, 
Tokyo, Glasgow, Los Angeles, Rio de Janeiro, and Oslo. 
Arrangements are now being made for the holding of the 
next Convention in the city of Durban, South Africa, from 
July 22 to 28, 1940. 

Another very helpful service has been rendered in grants 
of aid which have been made for the formation of inter- 
denominational Sunday school organizations in various coun- 
tries. There are now fifty-one of these organizations, and to 
more than forty of them some financial assistance is given, 
which makes possible employment of native Sunday school 
workers and production of indigenous materials. 

In connection with the observance of this Golden Jubilee 
quite a number of distinguished men and women in various 
walks of life are paying tribute to the Sunday school. All 
are acknowledging their personal indebtedness to the Sun- 
day schools which they attended during their childhood and 
youth. It is proposed that a little later in the year these 
tributes will be published. The Association expects also to 
issue in the autumn a brochure which has been prepared by 
Mr. Arthur Black of London, long connected with this 
world-wide organization, in which the world activities in 
Sunday school work will be featured. 

Several hundred men and women, observing conditions 
around the world today, united in the issuance of a mani- 
festo which was incorporated in the findings of the recent 
Madras Conference of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil: ““Amidst the strife and bitter conflicts which prevail in 
many parts of the world today, it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that we must vastly extend, make more genuinely 


‘effective, and undergird more substantially the Christian 


education of the world’s children and youth.” 
Special consideration of the Golden Jubilee will feature 
the World’s Convention in South Africa in 1940. 
Rosert M. Hopkins 
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Drama in Religion 


By EsTHER WILiarp BarTes* 


ELIGIOUS DRAMA is an art so simple that any 
rural church may make brief use of it, and so 
richly beautiful that a cathedral may devote months 

to its preparation. Although it calls, first, the youth of 
the parish to its service, all ages are needed, and all 
abilities, small and large. Trained or untrained, the entire 
church membership may be drawn upon for either the 
playing group or the producing staff. In no other church 
activity, perhaps, may its members be united in a common 
undertaking, at once varied, congenial and beautiful. Each 
production of a mystery play leaves behind it a closer bond 
of affection and understanding. 

Religious drama needs neither scenery nor elaborate 
properties. The unadorned chancel is as suitable today 
as it was seven centuries ago. Curtains are superfluous, 
for swift darkness will hide the scene when necessary, and 
flooding light reveal it. The absence of the proscenium 
arch is symbolic of the mutual participation of congregation 
and players. The age-old words of the Bible still hold the 
answers to the questions which a modern play may ask, 
and in an ancient play, its verses fall on the ear hallowed 
by centuries of tradition. 

To the beauty and sincerity of the dramatic dialogue is 
added visual loveliness: the flowing robe, the shining halo, 
the humble appealing garments of those who. walked by 
Galilee, the dignity of priestly raiment, the splendor of 
kings, the stainless white of angels, the celestial blue of 
Mary, and the lowly brown of the manger. There to be- 
hold are the cross, the star, the chalice, the shepherd’s 
crook, and the psalmist’s harp. These familiar objects fall 
freshly on the eyes, awaken the heart and calm the spirit 
with their remote story and imminent truth. All Christian 
art offers itself as background. The great masters of paint- 
ing suggest color, line, and posture. Cathedral music and 
noble hymns elevate and enrich the plays, while that rever- 
ence which is never absent from the sanctuary adds its own 
ineffable value. 

Those who enact scenes from this serene literature, 
in which thought, prayer and worship are concurrently 
observed, find themselves rewarded by a memorable ex- 
perience. Their own inmost hopes and beliefs find identity 
with those of the folk whom they portray. Illumined words 
remain in the memory, conscious or subconscious, to sway 
the mind as well as the heart, and channel the impulses 
within the banks of finer living. Nor is their experience 
unshared. All the congregation participate in the love 
and trust which the play embodies. 

To produce a sacred mystery is a joyous proceeding, 
bringing unselfishness, cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing into existence. The strength and devotion poured into 
the work of preparation finds itself renewed like a brim- 
ming cup. The austere demands of art are met with skill 
and fluency, when the participants draw deeply on that 
Source of Power which is the very theme of their drama. 
And as the players lose themselves in their parts and 
divest themselves of everything except the spirit of the spirit 
of their undertaking, the result is not a play, it is the Word 
made flesh. 


* Dramatist, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
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The following is a carefully selected list of plays with 
real religious significance. 


Prays WuicH Every CHurcH SHOULD GIVE 


For the revival of an ancient mystery 

Tue Nativiry Cycle oF THE YoRK Mystery Ptays, 
translated and adapted by Phillips Endecott Osgood. Seven 
plays with suggestions for presentation. In Old Time Church 
Drama Adapted. $2. 


For the beauty of choric speech and perfect adaptation of 
Bible words 
At THE WELL oF BETHLEHEM by Mona Swann.! The cast 
is elastic; the narrative drama in three parts presents the 
stories of Ruth the Gleaner, David the Shepherd, and of 
Mary the Mother, and may be given separately or as a 
whole. 50 cents. Royalty, $10. 


For superb treatment of the life of the Prophet Hosea 


Tue SINNER Betovep by Phillips Endecott Osgood.? In- 
cluded in The Sinner Beloved and Other Plays. 6 m., 3 w., 4 
children and extras. Royalty, $20. 


For a clear-cut character drawing of Peter 


THE Rock, by Mary P. Hamlin.? 8 m., 3 w., and three 
short acts. 50 cents. No royalty non-paying performances; 
others $10. 


For an unforgettable story of a great saint 


A LEGEND oF SAINT JoHN by Lyman R. Bayard.‘ 15 m., 
and 2 settings. Three acts, plays 14 hours. Special music is 
included in the text. 50 cents. 


For the permanence of truth and the immanence of spirit 


THE Hour Grass, by William Butler Yeats.® 2 m., 2 w., 
2 children, and extras. Setting simple. In Plays in Prose and 
Verse, price $2.50. Royalty on application. 


For the slow unfolding of the entire Easter drama 


On THE Tuirp Day by Belford Forrest.° 6 m., 5 w. Three 
acts. 75 cents. Royalty, $15. 


For a classic story of a brave and lovely queen 


EstHER by John Masefield.? Adapted from Racine. Small 
cast, with opportunity for choric speaking. $2.50. Royalty on 
application. 


For Franciscan plays with ageless meaning 


BRoTHER SuN by Laurence Housman.! 4 m. and supers. 
The problem of international peace presented with beauty 
and imagination. 50 cents. Royalty, $5. 


BrorHer Wo rr by Laurence Housman. 7 m. and extras. 
The problem of converting unregenerate youth and the gang, 
presented with wit and wisdom. 50 cents. Royalty, $5. 


StstER Gotp by Laurence Housman.? 7 m. Covetousness 
uncovered and cured. 50 cents. Royalty, $5. 


For shrewd insight, lovely mirth and serene faith 


All other Little Plays of Saint Francis and Saint Clare, by 
Laurence Housman. In 3 volumes, $2 each. 


For guidance in present-day cares and folly 
Tue Tinker by Fred Eastman.* A wise play which can 


* Baker International Play Bureau, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

> Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York City. 

* Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

* Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 11 East 38th St., New York City. 

° Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

° Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

eae published by Macmillan. Acting rights controlled by Baker Inter- 
national. 
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be given at Christmas or at any time. In three acts. 4 m., 3 w. 
75 cents. Royalty, $15. 


For the love that lives beyond death 


THE Two Tuiesves by Esther Willard Bates. 2 m. and 
off-stage music. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 


For showing up the folly of war 
Pawns by Percival Wilde.® 6 m. 35 cents. Royalty, $10. 


For depth and beauty in the Easter story 


Tuy Kincpom Come, a Dream for Easter Even, by Flor- 
ence Converse.® 3 m., 8 children, 2 angels. 50 cents. No royalty 
non-paying performances; others $5. 


For Christmas, yesterday, today, and forever 


EVERYMAN OF EvERySsTREET by Mary D. Stocks.1 A beauti- 
ful play which brings today and the first Christmas together. 
Adjustable cast, and double setting which may be simpli- 
fied. 75 cents. 


For a drama of Christian faith 

THe CENTURION’S SERVANT by Dorothy Clarke Wilson.‘ 
6 m., 3 w. One of the best of this author’s many admirable 
plays. In Twelve Months of Drama for the Average Church. 
$1.75. 
For the power and truth of evangelism 


THE MADMAN AND THE WRECKING CREW by Florence 
Converse.® To the dozen or so of speaking parts are added 
groups for choric speaking in this very exceptional play. 


For the ending of race prejudice 


Tue Cotor Line by Irene Taylor MacNair.2 3 m., 3 w. 
Simple setting, and admirable dialogue. 25 cents. 


For teaching knighthood to our youth 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD by Elizabeth McFadden.$ 
12 m. Written with the author’s characteristic simplicity and 
effectiveness. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 


For a simple but tender telling of the story of Christ’s Nativity 


BETHLEHEM by Laurence Housman.! Cast, 13 speaking 
parts and extras. 50 cents. Royalty, $10. 


For Christmas with abundant music 


THe Guine Star by Esther Willard Bates.* The nativity 
done entirely in pantomime without words. 35 cents. Royalty, 
$5. 11 m., 11 w., 5 children, or all women. 


For teaching love and gentleness to children at Christmas 


THE CuristMAs Fiowers by Esther Willard Bates.® 19 
children. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 


For Christian charity and unselfishness 


THE CuHristTMAS CRADLE by Esther Willard Bates.* 2 m., 
2 w., and carol singers. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 


For faith at Christmas 

THe Wise MEN aT THE WELL by Esther Willard Bates.® 
3 boys or men, 1 young girl, 6 girls. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 
For the message of peace on earth 

‘THE Promise OF PEACE by Esther Willard Bates.® 7 m., 5 w. 
and a few singers. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 
For brotherly love 

LirrLe BroTHER OF THE Best by Esther Willard Bates.® 
4 m., I w., 2 boys and angels. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 
For love and laughter at Christmas 

THE TREE OF ParapisE by Esther Willard Bates.* 4 m., 7 
w. and children. 35 cents. Royalty, $5. 
For great and memorable occasions 


Tue Acts or St. Peter by Gordon Bottomley. 20 prin- 
cipals and extras. A distinguished chronicle play with choric 
speaking. Royalty, $15. Price, $1.35. 


* Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
* Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
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JoHN by Philip Barry. A remarkable play about John the 
Baptist and his followers. $2. Royalty on application. 


THE TRIAL oF JESUS by John Masefield.” A passion play 
of great beauty and distinction. 20 m., 12 w. $2. Royalty on 
application. 


THE Cominc oF CurisT by John Masefield.? A nativity play 
of impressive beauty, in verse, with music, and designed for 
presentation in the main auditorium of churches. 13 m., I w. 
2 trumpeters, a male chorus and a mixed chorus. Music by 
Gustav Holst. $1.75. Royalty on application. 


A Fellowship in Children’s 
W ork 


jh Ee FELLOWSHIP is developing, made up of per- 
sons who are seriously interested in improving the re- 
ligious training of children carried on in churches and homes. 
The leaders who are giving full time to the Christian educa- 
tion of children, in denominational and interdenominational 
work, have felt the need of the help which could be given by 
pastors, parents, and teachers in all types of local churches 
all over the land. Only with such help, they feel, can the 
best plans and materials for children be created and guidance 
made available for leading children to personal commitment 
to the Christian way. 

A Fellowship of Study is the plan suggested by which chil- 
dren’s workers all over the country may unite in studying 
relevant books and lesson materials, trying out new methods 
of work, and sharing experiences with one another. The 
list of suggested books includes both those which leaders 
in the home and church need for their own religious growth 
and books which they need for the guidance of children in 
religious growth. These books are to be read thoughtfully, 
discovering new points of view, evaluating the experiences 
of others, and appropriating the help they may give in 
deepening faith and guiding teaching methods. 

Those who wish to join this Fellowship should fill out the 
blank below, or write a letter giving the information re- 
quested, and send it to the children’s division of their de- 
nominational board of education. A list of books and direc- 
tions for study will be sent to them. The results of the 
experiments tried will later be made available to all de- 
nominations. 


ENROLMENT IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF STUDY 


I wish to enrol in the Fellowship of Study and Planning 
among national, state, local church and home leaders of chil- 
dren in order to help produce better plans and materials for the 
religious nurture of boys and girls. 

I agree to do the following: 

1. To read at least four books from the suggested list. 

2. To study more carefully the lesson materials recom- 
mended by my national religious educational leaders for 
use in my church. 

3. To try out some new plans in my work with children. 

4. To make a report on plans I tried and how they worked. 


My name is z 


My address is : a 


My local church is add, ee eS 


My denomination is 
(Please give complete name of denomination) 
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We Could Try That 


Any problems? Don’t wait for a religious education “trouble 
shooter” to come along. Just write your problem to the editor of 
this page. It will receive an answer from a specialist in the field 
in which it lies. Also it may be matched by one of these practical 


What Js Your J.Q. ? 


Many a person who has a very satisfactory I.Q. 
(Intelligence Quotient as indicated by standardized in- 
telligence tests) would not fare so well on a Christian 
education test. At the Promotion Dinner of the St. Paul 
Community Training School, those present were given a 
test for their “Christian education I.Q.” The examinations 
were prepared by the faculty members to test knowledge 
in their respective fields. They covered the children’s 
department, the young people’s department, general psy- 
chology, Bible and Bible geography, church symbolism, 
art, and music. Space permits the reproduction here of only 
the first two. In the others various forms of test are used, 
such as true-false, multiple choice, and completion. This 
idea could also be adapted to a workers’ conference or 
official board meeting to promote a sense of need for 
training. 


Your CuristiAn Epucation I.Q. 


I. Children’s Department Possible 5 


1. What is the correct age and grade groupings for the chil- 
dren’s division in the church school? 
2. What are three major laws of learning which each teacher 
and worker should know and use in teaching children? 
3. What are the various elements which should be included 
in worship for children? 
4. Which would be the better way to teach missions to chil- 
dren? (check one) 
a. A series of weeks set aside for stories and projects. 
b. Or as an important element interwoven throughout all 
religious education. 


Score. eee 


II. Young People’s Department SOAP sic aes Possible 10 


The following 20 words or phrases, if: put together in 
groups of two, make sense. Put a one in front of unnum- 
bered phrase which you think completes No. 1, etc. You 
should have 10 sets. They refer to current happenings, or- 
ganizations, leaders, and books in the youth field. 

. Christian Youth Building a New World 

. Organized January, 1920 and now called 

. Dr. Gerald McCullouch 

. American Friends Service 

. Albert W. Bailey 

. Hennepin Ave. Methodist Church, Minneapolis 

. Thy Kingdom Come—But Not Now 

. World Conference of Christian Youth, 1939 

. Methodist Board of Christian Education 

. Hill University of Life 


CO CON DAUBWDND 


~ 


Hamline University 

Art and Character 

University of Life 

Amsterdam, Holland 

International Council of Religious Education 

Young People’s Council of the Ramsey County S. S. 
Association 

Dr. Edward Staples 

Work Camps 

Dayton Ave. Presbyterian, First Methodist, Lexington 
Parkway Presbyterian, St. Paul’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Park Baptist, House of Hope Presbyterian 
Churches 

Margaret Slattery 
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experiments, of which our readers are supplying an increasing 
number. Here are two such problems and experiments. How can 
we convince leaders that they need training? How can we make 
the church as a whole conscious of its educational program? 


Making Adults Church School Conscious 


“The people of this church are hardly aware that the 
church school exists!” How often one hears that despairing 
comment. Whose fault is it? Perhaps we who are so 
concerned with education when applied to the children 
in the church are forgetting that education is the only 
method by which the adultscan be made cognizant of the 
school.” 

So comments Miss Iris V. Arnold, Director of Religious 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, Hollis, Long Island. 
Then she reports a comprehensive plan for solving the 
problem. The plan includes: 

1. Announcements. ‘The pastor calls attention in the 
pulpit to special items in the church school program. 
Printed announcements are included in church bulletins. 
Brief write-ups of interesting church school features are 
furnished the newspapers of the community. 

2. Concentrated publicity on major events. The church 
follows this policy, playing up various features. Publicity 
includes the press, special folders, bulletin board, posters, 
exhibits. Folders in quantities may be secured from de- 
nominational offices for special days, on home-church co- 
operation, etc. 

3. A church school prospectus. This was a twenty-page 
mimeographed* booklet describing attractively the church’s 
complete educational program. Drawings were made by 
the children. Every family received a copy. 

4. Letters to all parents on important occasions; to all 
new members or families; to mothers of new-born babies. 

5. Telephoning to follow up absentees or on any other 
occasion for contact with the home. 

6. Annual meeting or open house, which is an exhibit 
of the church school work for the year with presentation 
of major achievements. 

7. Parent parties, of which a series was held, one for 
each department. Parents and teachers met for fellowship, 
a program in’ which children participated, and for the 
presentation of the church school work through address, 
panel discussion and exhibit. This is to be supplemented 
by one “open session” of each department in which parents 
are invited to visit the regular program. 

8. Service projects, such as collecting toys for needy 
children, a vesper play, or a hobby show, bring parents 
and other adults into contact with work done by youth 
groups. 

9. Religious Education Sunday through sermon, dedica- 
tion of teachers, and special participation of church school 
representatives, carries further the intelligent interest of 
the church as a whole in its school. 

10. Special occasions in which the whole church par- 
ticipates, such as reception of a confirmation class, report 
of young people returning from summer conference, the 
going away to college of,church school young people. 

Well! By this time who in that church is not church 
school conscious! 
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A Unified Program of Education 
The Record of Experience in One Local Church 


By Wiruts J Loar* 


The unified church is with us again, this time in a plan 
being followed in one local church and used in some form 
by others of the same denomination within a state. While 
there is no one plan to meet the needs of all local churches, 
yet for those interested in this problem there will be stimulus 
and suggestion in a variety of plans. This article is offered as 
an addition to the variety of materials on this subject which 
the JOURNAL has offered in recent years. THE EpiTors. 


HE NEW NOTE that is being struck in the field of 

Christian education is that of unification. An attempt 

is being made, by the wide-awake church, to correlate 
the various phases of its.educational program. Not only is 
this true in the local church, but state and national boards 
are making every effort to increase efficiency through correla- 
tion and unification. An attempt at such unification has re- 
cently been set up and tried in a number of Baptist churches 
in the state of Washington, under the general title of A Uni- 
fied Program of Christian Education.» There is nothing new 
in the idea of unification, but the method described herewith 
is at least novel in its approach. The plan as set up by the 
Hillyard Baptist church, Spokane, Washington, will serve 
as a good example of how this program is being used. 

At the outset, it may be well to sound a note of warning. 
The program as incorporated in this article may sound 
stilted and unconvincing, seemingly emphasizing a me- 
chanical and superficial unity, without getting at the under- 
lying reality and effecting the unity itself. Actually, it must 
be remembered that the plan, as it is being worked out in the 
state, is not essentially a unity of worship or instruction, but 
of program and administration. Various organizations in the 
church have come to see the urgent need of unifying the en- 
tire program of the church through some central organiza- 
tion; only in this way, it is felt, can a vital all-church con- 
sciousness, adequate and without duplication, be created. The 
unification of the worship and instruction—that is, of the 
activities and organizations of the church—will follow as a 
result of synthesis and centralization of administration and 
program. 

To begin with, the program is headed up in an Advisory 
Council, composed of the heads of departments, organiza- 
tions and committees in the church, together with the pastor 
and several members-at-large, meeting in session and work- 
ing out the unified plan. A great many churches will have 
such a body in their organization. The duties of such a group, 
as stated in the constitution of the Liberty Park Baptist 
Church, Spokane, are—‘“To coordinate and unify the activi- 
ties of the various organizations of the church through the 
instrumentality of its members who are officers of such or- 
ganizations.” 

At this point it should be noted that this Advisory Coun- 
cil is not a duplication or a multiplication of machinery. 
It is composed only of heads or representatives of existing 
organizations, functioning in such a way as to present a 
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unified goal or purpose for all organizations within the 
church. While seemingly another organization, actually it 
prevents duplication and simplifies the entire program 
through the process of unification. Again, this Council has 
not been thought of as a glorified and enlarged Board of 
Education. Its program is much wider than the educational 
task of the church as usually understood, covering the entire 
educational work of the church, coordinating every organi- 
zation and activity for effectiveness. 

The first consideration of the Council, as it approached 
this question of unification, was the recognition that the 
entire work of the church was educational, regardless of 
whether it directly emphasized a particular phase of Chris- 
tian education or not. That is to say, the entire work of 
the church is a purposive program of education, entering 
not only the specific field of education, but likewise the 
broader fields of evangelism, fellowship, worship, and the 
like. Thus the educational process is worked out through 
differing channels. The first step, therefore, was to set up 
a general statement of purpose, together with definite objec- 
tives. 

After considerable discussion, it was agreed that the 
purpose of the church could be stated in terms of the fol- 
lowing divisions: 1. Worship, 2. Christian Education (the 
usually regarded educational task, as compared to the total 
educational emphasis of the whole plan), 3. Evangelism, 
and 4. Christian Fellowship. At the same time, the church 
has two primary objectives: First, to make Christ-like per- 
sons in character, conduct and attitude; and secondly, to 
evangelize the world. 

With these purposes and objectives set forth, it was then 
deemed advisable to work along three lines of procedure: 
First, make a survey of the local church situation as it then 
existed; second, in the light of the facts and conditions 
found, to issue a challenge for unification and betterment ; 
third and finally, actually to carry out the promotion of 
these suggestions. 

For purposes of a better application of this threefold 
procedure, the work of the church was then broken up into 
seven main divisions, as follows: Church worship service ; 
Building and equipment; Sunday school; Missions; Fi- 
nances; Youth; Evangelism. It was felt that these seven 
divisions would achieve also the fourfold purpose of the 
church mentioned above, yet would divide it logically into 
specific divisions. 

On the basis of this sevenfold program, the Council now 
delegated certain individuals to head each division, they in 
turn to use what assistants they needed, taking them either 
from the Council or from the church at large. Each section 
head would, with those assisting, meet and first survey the 
present set-up in their division, then suggest various goals 
or challenges to be met during the coming year, and finally, 
seek to promote these goals or activities. Each of the seven 
division heads then presented his findings at the next full 
Council meeting the following month. 

After further discussion in the Council, the individual 
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leaders were given another month to add to and complete 
their survey and suggestions, after which the complete set-up 
was presented, adopted by the Council, and recommended 
to the church for its approval. After such adoption, the 


entire program was blue-printed and made available to the 
leaders of the church. This particular blue-print, illustrated 
in part herewith, was thirty by thirty-six inches in size. 

The findings of the divisional committees in the fields of 
survey, challenge and promotion can be seen, at least in 
part, by a careful examination of the chart. For purposes of 
clarification, however, let us itemize the findings of the “Mis- 
sions” group to indicate the procedure followed by the others. 

A. Survey. 1. Education through a. occasional sermons; 
b. missionary speakers; c. two missionary plays; d. sporadic 
missionary minute in prayer meeting; e. limited subscrip- 
tions to missions magazine; f. missionary reading mostly 
by the ladies of the church; g. monthly missions Sunday only 
in the Sunday school; h. monthly Women’s Union mission- 
ary meeting; i. monthly W.W.G. meeting. 

2. Financial through a. church quota, $196 a year; 
b. Women’s Union share, $60; c. W.W.G., $10. 

3. Average attendance of organizations—a. Women’s 
Union, 25; b. W.W.G., 10. 

4. Variety of missionary program—a. gift quota; b. 
Christian friendliness; c. gifts to home missions; d. flower 
fund; e. summer Christmas tree; f. twelve missionary pro- 
grams; g. reading; h. year books; i. posters. 

5. Socials—a. penny social; b. one afternoon tea; c. 
evening tea; d. Christmas tea. 

B. Challenge. 1. Increase in giving to missions. 2. Ad- 
ditional promotion of Christian friendliness work. 3. Pro- 
mote interest in missionary education in the Sunday school. 
4. School of missions each year. 5. Observe the national day 
of prayer. 6. Increase subscriptions to missions. 7. More 
missionary speakers. 8. Promote missionary reading. 9. 
Church missionary Sunday in Sunday school, church serv- 
ices and youth organizations. 

C. Promotion. 1. Increase in giving to missions through 
missionary education. 2. School of missions to be held during 
the month of February. 3. Increase subscriptions to missions 
during the school of missions. 4. Promote missionary reading 
through the missionary reading shelf. 

The important thing now is to ask, Does the plan work? 
and just what does it accomplish? 

As to the way the plan works, we are not to think of 
this program in terms of the elimination of such organiza- 
tions as the Sunday school, youth societies, women’s guilds 
and men’s clubs, etc. This unified program of Christian 
education is not, at least just yet, an attempt to eliminate 
organizations so much as it is to unify the present set-up. 
True, it may react in this way. As a matter of fact, this very 
thing did happen. A junior youth group, meeting on Sunday 
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evenings, was disbanded because after the survey it was felt 
that the boys’ and girls’ clubs were meeting the particular 
needs of this group in a satisfactory and adequate way. 

All goals and intended programs are now planned by this 
united group of leaders, thus 
correlating the aims, objectives 
and goals, as well as the selecting 
of methods and materials, of all 
ages and groups. These leaders 
then go back to their respective 
organizations and put into effect 
the unified program agreed upon. 
The plan has on more than one 
occasion prevented duplication 
of interests and activities, and 
there is every reason to believe 
that it can function to an even 
greater extent along this line as time progresses. 

It has given an impetus along another line of unified 
effort; namely, a correlated service of Christian worship: 
While, as previously stated, the plan is not in itself an 
attempt to unify worship or instruction, it nevertheless has, 
in several instances, brought about quite a radical change 
in the morning service of worship. In at least one case where 
this plan is in operation, the Sunday school and church have 
decided to do their twofold task, learning and worshiping, 
together, by meeting at 9:45 A.M. for study, and continuing 
together from 10:30 to 11:30 for worship. 

The results of the set-up as described have been most 
satisfactory. There has been less confusion and more cohe- 
sion of program and administration than ever before. Natu- 
rally, there is still much to be done. A few have opposed 
several of the promotional plans, and some of the suggestions 
have already been found impracticable. At the same time, 
a great deal has been accomplished, and the plan augers well 
for the future. Four very specific things I believe it has 
helped accomplish. 

First, it has contributed, in a large way, to the correla- 
tion of the work and activities of the church. 

Second, it has placed the responsibility for this task just 
where it belongs, not with the pastor, but with the leader- 
ship of the church and its various organizations. It has 
become an informed leadership, informed not only about the 
particular task in which the individual leaders are con- 
cerned, but about the church-wide problems, program and 
work. Furthermore, it has become a more active leadership, 
as facts and possible solutions have been faced and dealt with. 

Third, it has released the pastor for a more efficient per- 
formance of his fourfold task of preaching, pastoral calling, 
studying, and supervision. Instead of having to guide the 
destinies of dozens of smaller organizations, he is supervis- 
ing the leadership, forces of the church as they do the task. 

Finally, it has made for harmony and satisfaction. Every- 
one is in harness, all are pulling together, and the work of 
the local church is actually making a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to community life, the church at large, and the world. 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL BULLETIN, “Improving the 
Total Program of Your Church” will help you study your 
church with a group of your workers. Your experience in 
using it will also help the committee in developing the bulle- 
tin. Price 15 cents; six or more copies, 10 cents each. Order 


from the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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International Issues 


What Are 


HE CURRENT ISSUES of international relations 

are so numerous and so complex as to make possible 

within the limits of this page little more than defini- 
tions of the major issues. Events move so rapidly and with 
such widespread effects that the issues themselves constantly 
take on new aspects. 


NEUTRALITY 


Neutrality legislation under which the United States has 
been operating makes an embargo on war materials manda- 
tory against all belligerents as soon as the President declares 
that a state of war exists. Its effect has been nullified by 
the failure of the President so to declare in the case of the 
Sino-Japanese War. Has the result been helpful to Japan 
and injurious to China, when the preponderant American 
sympathy is with China? The problem creates a strong 
demand in the current session of Congress for changes in 
neutrality legislation. 

The Pittman Resolution would put trade with belliger- 
ents on a “cash and carry” basis, favoring nations with ships 
and naval power, such as England, France, and Japan. The 
resolution is opposed by many of the peace agencies. The 
Nye-Bone-Clark Resolution would amend present manda- 
tory neutrality to include civil strife, to cover all materials 
of war and to require other exports to belligerents to be 
carried in non-American ships. The Thomas Resolution 
would empower the President to apply the embargo to the 
“aggressor” nation. Is real neutrality possible under any 
plan? 

ISOLATION OR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Opinion is sharply divided even among “peace groups” 
as to which is the better policy as a means of keeping Amer- 
ica out of war. Some say, why should America be dragged 
into European quarrels whose roots lie in the dim past? 
If the old world civilization is determined on suicide, why 
not maintain “our island of sanity” as a basis for a new 
start for humanity after the old world debacle? 

On the other hand, some ask, what security has America 
if ruthless dictators conquer Europe? Can’t we “stop Hit- 
ler” much more easily by collective action before he becomes 
still more powerful and arrogant through the conquest of 
England and France? Aren’t we short-sighted to let the de- 
mocracies of Europe fight our common battle alone? 

In still stronger opposition to isolation and going beyond 
the collective security viewpoint just now organized around 
the “stop Hitler” slogan, and having seemingly the support 
of the President, is the broader international view of others. 
Nationalism is obsolete and unrealistic in our inter-related 
world. America should exert her influence not in isolation 
or for a divisive collective security, but in seeking a new 
internationalism of free trade, equality of economic oppor- 
tunity, free inter-penetration of cultures, and world-wide 
cooperation. Which viewpoint is most Christian? 


War REFERENDUM 


A war referendum measure supported by Congressman 
Ludlow and Senator La Follette would require a vote of 
the people before war could be declared involving service 
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on foreign soil. Would the propaganda involved in operat- 
ing such a referendum nullify its value? Can those who will 
suffer most in war be permitted a choice? 


ARMAMENT POLICIES 


Before this session of Congress will have adjourned, over 
$2,000,000,000 will have been authorized or appropriated 
for the greatest peace-time army and navy in our nation’s 
history. This will give us a monster fleet (121 vessels now 
under construction, 23 new ships started this year), an 
air force of 9,000 planes,.a mechanized army of 400,000 
men, with materials available for expansion in three months’ 
time to 1,000,000. Who is going to attack us? Does “‘de- 
fense” of our shores require any such armaments? 


Wor._p CONFERENCE 


Last fall a group of Christian leaders, headed by Dr. 
Albert W. Palmer of Chicago, urged the President to call 
a world economic conference to seek: a peaceful settlement 
to the problems which seem to be threatening to plunge us 
into world catastrophe. On the President’s failure to act, 
they urged the churches, led by the Federal Council of 
Churches, to call a conference of Christian representatives 
of the various nations. A gesture in the direction of the latter 
proposal is still being considered through the recently formed 
World Council of Churches. On March 20 a petition signed 
by 1,062,000 British citizens was presented to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, asking for a “new peace conference” in which eco- 
nomic adjustment would be sought. 

President Roosevelt’s message to Hitler and Mussolini 
on April 15 comes the nearest to any official response to 
these petitions. Though that message, in the judgment of 
many careful observers, was too partisan even to hope for 
a favorable response, Hitler’s answer on April 28 is generally 
considered not to have closed the door entirely. If the 
“have” nations could yet approach the “have not’ nations 
with complete frankness, sincerity, and humility, might not 
this one rational way out of the present international in- 
sanity be opened wider? Does the position of America and 
our present favorable economic status give us a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in arranging such conference procedure? 


REFUGEES 


The most pitiable plight immediately before us is that of 
refugees from dictator-ridden and war-torn nations. From 
Germany alone some 700,000 are said to be seeking asylum. 
America’s historic role as the haven of such unhappy vic- 
tims has been greatly limited by our “quota” immigration 
laws, enacted following the World War. Should the laws 
now be amended to permit the entrance of more than these 
quotas? (Annual German-Austrian quotas are 27,000). 
Up to 100,000 might be admitted by any of the following 
ways: 

1. Congress could enact a special Refugee Act to operate 
for a limited number of years; 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Guiding 
Begin- 
ners in 


W orship 


N SUMMER most of the child’s daytime 

experiences are spent out-of-doors. 
Many children are fortunate enough to 
have some of the wonders of nature as 
a part of their daily surroundings. Since 
this is the vacation season, even children 
in congested cities have occasional con- 
tacts with nature through trips to the 
park, river, lake, country or seashore, 
according to the location of the city. Some 
children have the good fortune of experi- 
encing an extended trip to the open coun- 
try, the mountains, a beautiful lakeside 
or the seashore. In summer, then, a 
teacher should keep in mind her chil- 
dren’s contacts with the world of nature 
when planning for them experiences in 
worship. 

Worship is not confined to a feeling 
of and expression of gratitude to God 
for the wonders of his creation. It has a 
great deal to do with the desire and de- 
termination on the part of man to work 
with God. Many children have oppor- 
tunities at home of helping to care for a 
garden, some plants, or the birds. For 
those deprived of such a home experience 
provision should be made at the church 
school. We do not want to fail to utilize 
the child’s every-day experiences for wor- 
ship purposes, but we must not fail either 
in providing such experiences when they 
are missing. 

One experience that all children have 
in common to a greater degree in the sum- 
mer is contact with their peers. Because 
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weather conditions do not keep them 
within the confines of their homes, they 
have a better opportunity to play with 
neighbor children. How should they look 
upon these playmates? How should they 
play with them? Here is a social situa- 
tion on the child’s level in which he can 
feel a real need for God’s help. Many 
summer worship experiences of beginners, 
therefore, should grow out of the chil- 
dren’s play life and needs. 

Almost all children go visiting or on a 
picnic in summer. They enjoy the sery- 
ices of such workers as a bus driver, 
motorman, engineer, conductor, or police- 
man. Recently a four-year-old boarded a 
bus and said in a friendly way, “Hello, 
Bus Driver.” Before getting off she said, 
“Thank you, Bus Driver, for bringing us 
home safely.” A friendly, appreciative 
attitude such as this child displayed is 
commendable. Worship, which expresses 
appreciation for adult workers who keep 
children safe and help them to go to 
places where they can have happy times, 
should be very real to beginners at this 
season of the year. 


Tue BEAuTieS oF NATURE 


Many of the nature materials given in 
the April issue of the Journal can still 
be used in the summer season to help 
bring about worship and to give expres- 
sion to worshipful feelings resulting from 
contacts with nature. Because the limited 
time of the Sunday session does not al- 
ways permit first-hand contacts with na- 
ture, it is necessary to help the children 


Summertime 


Experiences 
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recall experiences they have had. Pic- 
tures of birds, flowers, trees, mountains, 
lakes and sea are excellent aids to recall. 
Out of a sharing of such experiences may 
result a readiness on the part of the 
group for worship. The teacher may say, 
“You have been telling about many dif- 
ferent things that you have been enjoying 
this summer. Suppose you take turns in 
telling God about these things for which 
you are glad.” Spontaneous individual 
prayers may follow, or the teacher may 
say, “After each thing that you name, let 
us say a little prayer from the Bible— 
‘We give thanks unto thee, O God; we 
give thanks.’” (Psalm 75:1.) After this 
the children may join in a familiar prayer 
song thanking God for all the loveliness 
out-of-doors. 

A church school teacher should not 
think of her task as confined to a Sunday 
morning session. If the parents of her 
children are not making possible for them 
experiences in the great out-of-doors, one 
of the finest services she can render dur- 
ing the summer is that of taking the 
children and their parents to a spot 
where they will have a closer contact 
with nature. In this setting she can help 
them discover some of the wonders of 
their world, and associate with their ex- 
periences suitable songs, poems, Bible 
verses and stories with which they are 
familiar. This is real teaching. In such 
a situation there may be several experi- 
ences of genuine worship. 

Some songs, poems and stories do not 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Roll, roll, roll a- way, Roll a-way deep blue 
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SEPTEMBER 


WOURGHIP PROGRAMS 


Suggestions for July and August worship programs appeared in the June issue 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: God’s Gift of 
Happy September Days 


For the Leader 


Primary children have a number of 
special interests during September around 
which worth-while worship experiences 
may be planned. The most common ones 
are: the celebration of Labor Day with 
its chance for a growing appreciation and 
friendliness for those known and un- 
known helpers who each share in the 
work of the world; the happy experiences 
associated with the opening of public 
school; the opportunity to greet old 
friends and welcome new ones in the 
church school; and in many churches the 
observance of Promotion Day the last 
Sunday of the month, which provides a 
time for sharing the songs, stories, and 
Bible verses they have been learning dur- 
ing the past year in a way that will bring 
happiness to their parents and other 
grown-up friends. 


Suggested Emphases 


First SUNDAY: Remembering Our Help- 
ers and Workers 

SeEconD SuNDAY: Going Back to School 

Tuirp SunpAy: Greeting Friends at 
Church School 

FourtH Sunpay: Sharing Happiness 
with Grown-Up Friends 


Activities Which May Lead to 
Worship Experiences ; 

1. Making a list of some of the help- 
ers and workers who come into the lives 
of children every day, like the mailmen, 
the street-cleaners, the storekeepers, the 
delivery-boys, the policemen and firemen. 
Listing those workers we sometimes for- 
vet, like milkmen, telephone operators, 
factory workers, miners, farmers, doc- 
tors, engineers, motormen. This list may 
be illustrated by a large poster, wall 
frieze, or “moving picture.” 

2. Conversation about these helpers 
and workers leading to a respectful ap- 
preciation of how much we depend upon 
them for our comfort and happiness. 

3. Visiting the fire department, watch- 
ing a policeman directing traffic at a busy 
corner, visiting a factory where some 
commonly used commodity is manufac- 
tured or a dairy where milk is collected 
and distributed, listening to a doctor or 
nurse tell about the way workers in hos- 
pitals help. 
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4. Conversation about the kind of 
work their fathers or mothers or other 
members of the family do and how neces- 
sary it is that all do their work well. 

5. Planning ways of showing appre- 
ciation to the helpers they know and 
learning a prayer of thanks for those they 
seldom see. 

6. Talking about happy experiences 
they have had as they returned to school 
this fall: their new teachers, more ad- 
vanced studies, old and new friends. 

7. Making an illustrated code of rules 
as a result of conversation about what it 
means to act as God’s children in school: 
ways in which they may be kind, thought- 
ful and helpful to their teachers and play- 
mates. 

8. Making new children in the pri- 
mary department feel at home by show- 
ing friendliness and kindness. 

g. Planning ways of making the third- 
grade children who are soon to leave the 
department especially happy during this 
last month in the department. 

10. Retelling favorite stories and sing- 
ing songs enjoyed during the year. 

11. Planning their contribution for the 
service on Promotion Day as a fitting 
climax to the work of the year. This may 
be a simple arrangement of some of their 
songs, stories and Bible verses and pic- 
tures from the year’s study, or a simple, 
informal dramatization of a favorite 
story. The children should be given the 
opportunity to choose what they would 
like to share with their grown-up friends. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


Soncs: 
About Our Helpers and Workers 


“Work and Play’’* 
“Work or Play’” 
“Working and Playing” 
“Careful Workmen’’ 
“Our Big Helpers’® 
“The Song of the Friendly Helpers’” 
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* Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

2 Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

*Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

® Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 

® Danielson and Conant, Songs for Little Peo- 
ple. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 

7 When the Little Child Wants to Sing. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1935. 


About School 


“Home and School and Play’ 
“Jesus, Our Teacher and Master” 
“O Teachers Dear, You Help Us So’” 
“School Days’? 

“We Thank Thee, Father, for Our School’” 


About the Church School 


“When to Church I Go”* ® 
“Our Dear Church’ * ° 

‘““A Song of God’s House’ * 
“This is God’s House’ * * % 
“In the Father’s House’? 
“Happy Little Children’® 
“Our Thanks for Friends’’® 
“The Church’? 


“Friends” 7 
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BripLe VERSES: 


“My Father worketh even until now, and 
I work.”—John 5:17. 

“Thou has blessed the work of his hands.” 
—Job 1:10 

“All his work is done in faithfulness.”— 
—Psalm 33:4 ‘ 

“Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto 
the Lord.’-—Colossians 3 :23 ; 

“They help every one his neighbor.’’—Isaiah 


41:6 G d ” 
Thou art a teacher come from God."— 
John 3:2 / 
“Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.”—Luke 2:52 


“Obey them that have the rule over you.”— 
Hebrews 13:17 : , 
“A friend loveth at all times.”—Proverbs 


17:17 

“Porget not to show love unto strangers.” 
—Hebrews 13:2 

“Lord, I love thy house.”—Psalm 26:8 

“T was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go unto the house of the Lord.”—Psalm 
122:1 

Other conduct verses such as, Matthew 5:9; 
7:12; 22:39; 1 John 4:7; Ecclesiastes 7:9; 
9:10; Leviticus 19:16; Isaiah 1:17; Ephe- 
sians 4:25; Mark 9:50; Acts 20:35; Romans 
LAD) ts 


PICTURES: 

Pictures of different types of helpers 
and workers from newspapers and maga- 
zines: policemen, firemen, telephone op- 
erators and trouble repairmen, mailmen, 
engineers, trolley car motormen, miners, 
farmers, factory workers, and the like. 
Some fine picture-books about many of 
these workers may be found in the ten- 
cent store. 

Pictures of school experiences showing 
children helping other children or their 
teachers in public and church school. 
Many suitable ones may be found in 
magazines and story papers, and occa- 
sionally in the graded picture sets. 

Favorite Bible pictures chosen from 
the year’s study materials. 


STORIES: 
About Helpers and Workers 
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“The Heavenly Father’s Helpers’® 

“Billy-Boy’s Friends’? 

“When Eric Chose to Help’® 

“The Sliding Place’? (A winter story, but 
may be adapted and used to develop appre- 
ciation of such helpers as policemen, teachers, 
doctors and nurses.) 

Other stories may be found in story papers. 


About School 


“How Corwin Chose His School’’”® ’ 
Other school stories from September issues 
of story papers. 


About the Church School 


“The First Sunday’? 
‘““A Welcome to God’s House’ 


PoEMS AND PRAYERS: 


My Worx” 
There’s work in the world that the children may 
do, 
Our Father has planned it this way: 
We'll stand for the right, 
And do with our might 
Our work as we find it each day. 
—EizanetuH McE. Suierps 


Prayer ror Workers” 
God bless all people who this day 
Have made life easier for me, 
The mailmen, milkmen—all such folks 
Who work so hard and tirelessly. 


Bless also workers in the mines, 
Airmen who fly, police who keep 

Their ceaseless vigil all night long, 
That we may all in safety sleep. 


God have in mind the folks who work 
That other people may be fed— 
The farmers, butchers, grocers, cooks, 
Who furnish us our daily bread. 


I cannot name them all, dear God, 
They don’t know me, I don’t know them, 
But they are in my thoughts tonight. 
God, keep them in thy care. Amen. 
—Grace H. Patron 


A Prayer ror Atri CuItprREN™® 


Bless all children everywhere, 
Whether they be dark or fair, 
Whether near or far away 

Bless them in their work and play. 


When a stranger-child I meet, 

At home or school or on the street, 

Let me always try to see 

How kind and thoughtful I can be, 

For I know all have a share 

In God’s friendly love and care, 

So, if they be dark or fair, 

Bless all children everywhere. 
—Frances McKinnon Morton 


From Prayers for Little Children 
“A Thank-You Prayer for Love” 


5 Mary K. Berg, More Primary Worship Pro- 
grams. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1928. 

® Mary C. Odell, The Story Shop. Philadel- 
phia, The Judson Press, 1938. 

Jeanette E. Perkins, Primary Worship Guide. 
Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1929. 

4 Mary K. Berg, Primary Story Worship Pro- 
grams. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1924. 

From Worship and Conduct Songs for Be- 
ginners and Primaries. Richmond, Va., Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, 1929. Used by 
permission. 

From Junior World. Philadelphia, The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission. 

44 Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Rand 
MeNally and Co., 1937. Price, 1o0¢. 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of value spiritual- 
ly and musically. ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal’’ $75.00 
per 100; ‘‘American Church and Church School 
Hymnal”’ $55.00 per 100; ‘“‘American Junior Church 
School Hymnal”’ $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Re- 
turnable samples sent on request. 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 


5703 GC West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


i) 
i) 


“A Thank-You Prayer for Kind People” 
“For My Work, Too” 

“Helpers” 

“Thank You, God” 


From My Own Book of Prayers'® 
“Things I’ve Learned Today” 


Suggested Program for September 17 


THEME: Greeting Friends at Church 
School 

PREPARATION FOR WorsuHiP: As the chil- 
dren arrive, they may choose any one 
of several activities. Some may be at- 
tracted to the reading corner where a 
number of interesting books have been 
placed or a leader is ready to read a 
story the children may choose. On a 
low table may be arranged several pic- 
tures of children showing friendliness 
and kindness to strangers in-the church 
school. Some children may study these 
with the help of another leader and 
select one for the worship center. An- 
other group may help a leader arrange 
the chairs and other materials for wor- 
ship. Children who have been in the 
department before may be guided to 
make any new children feel at home by 
showing them where to put their 
wraps, to find pictures, crayons, scis- 
sors and paper, to find a place at the 
reading table or to join in some other 
activity. 

Quiet Music: ‘“Worship.”2 

CoNVERSATION: We are so happy to be 
back together in our church school. 
Some of us already know each other 
well. We are always glad to see old 
friends again. Some of our group soon 
will be leaving to go into the junior 
department where they will meet new 
teachers and pupils and have even 
greater tasks to do. We wish to make 
them feel especially happy these last 
two Sundays with us. There may be 
some of us who have never been in the 
primary room before. We are glad to 
have you here for the first time. We 
all love our church school because we 
always have such a happy, friendly 
time here. 

Sone: “We Love Our Church’? or 
“Happy at Work.’ 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 26:8; 122:1; Proverbs 
17:17; Hebrews 13:2. 

Story: 


Tur CHANGE IN THE CHILDREN” 


“Well, we're going!” said daddy, and he 
looked pretty glad. 

“Where?” asked the family. 

“To live in the city,” said daddy. 

“O-o-h!” said mother, with a little sigh. 

“O-o-o-h!”” echoed four-year-old Nancy, with 
a bigger sigh. 

“Q-o-0-o-h!"’ breathed six-year-old Billy, with 
a great big sigh. 

“Why, I thought you'd all like it!’ said daddy. 
“Seems to me it’s fine to go and live in the city. 
And I have a good job.” 

They were all glad of that. “Indeed, we are,” 
said mother, with a little smile. 

“Indeed, we are,’ echoed Nancy, with a 
bigger smile. 


* Edited by Mary Alice Jones. Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Co., 1938. Price, 1o¢. 

* From Story World. Philadelphia, The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission, 


“Indeed, we are!” cried Billy, with a great big 
smile. 

But, when it came to leaving their pretty 
country home, it was not easy. Mother was not 
very happy when she said good-bye to her neigh- 
bor. But then she was a grown-up. She liked 
what daddy liked. Little Nancy really cried when 
she kissed her “kindergarten teacher good-bye. 
Billy felt pretty sober when he played with his 
friends the last time. 

And so they moved to the city. 

They had a nice, roomy house. It was lots of 
fun settling it. They had a lovely, new car. It 
was lots of fun riding in it. But the city seemed 
very lonely and strange. 

“The school’s only four blocks away,” said 
Billy. He had been looking around. “It’s big, 
and it’s brick.” 

“There’s a pretty gray building right across the 
street,’ said Nancy. She also had been looking 
around. “It’s big, and it’s stone.” 

“That's a church, dear,” said mother. ‘You'll 
enjoy going there some time.” 

Nancy and Billy thought not. They did not 
want to go to anything else that was strange and 
new. At school they felt lost. At home they 
could not play out in the road. They must look 
out for the traffic. It was not much fun. 

“I don’t like the city!’ wailed Billy one night, 
as he was going to bed. 

“TI don’t either!’’ echoed Nancy, ready to cry. 

But just as they had made up their minds that 
they did not like the city something happened. 
Billy said, one night after supper, ‘‘There’s a 


“nice boy at school. He’s ten, but I like him.” 


“I like him too,” said little Nancy. ‘He 
brought me home yesterday. He helped me 
across the street.” 

“Who is he?” asked daddy and mother. 

“His name’s Orville,’ said Nancy. “He lives 
right next to the church.” 

“He’s the minister’s son,” said Billy. 

“He asked us to come to their church school,” 
said little Nancy. 

“T’m not sure I want to go,’’ went on Billy. 
“Tt would be just like school, a whole lot of 
new folks and nobody you know. I'd be scared!” 

“So would I!’ echoed Nancy. 

Just the same, they did go, for one Sunday 
Orville came and took them. He was so friendly 
that he really made the children want to go. 

They came home with shining faces. 

“Mother! Daddy!” they cried. “It was lots 
ot fun! It was ever so nice. You’d never believe 
it ” 

“The boys in my class are as nice as they can 
be,” said Billy, ‘and the teacher is having a 
party for us next Saturday.” 

“And I had the sweetest teacher,” said Nancy. 
“And the room is so pretty, and the children 
were so friendly!” 

After that they went Sunday after Sunday. 

Then one night, after supper, Billy said hap- 
pily, “I think the city’s pretty nice after all.” 

“So dosI,” echoed Nancy. 

From that time on, Billy and Nancy seemed 
no longer lonely in the city. They settled down 
and felt very much at home. 

—Grace H. Patron 


PREPARATION FOR Prayer: In our prayer 
today shall we say a thank-you to God 
for giving us our church school where 
we may greet old friends and make 
new ones? Shall we ask God to help 
us always to be helpful and friendly 
to everyone, especially the children 
who have come to our department for 
the first time? 

Prayer by the leader from thoughts ex- 
pressed by the children. 

Sonc: “A Greeting and a Welcome 
Song,”? “Welcome Song,’ or “A Wel- 


come.’’® 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


ALUMINUM or 
FINEST 
Wreunansnep 
Lowest Prices, Send for Iltustrated Catalog. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room sI@ 1701-1708 Cnestaut Street, PRiladeiphia, Pa. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Jesus, Our 


Teacher and Master 


For the Leader 


The programs for the four Sundays in 
this month are built around incidents in 
the life of Christ. The last service should 
conclude the short series and should help 
to create in the juniors a conscious effort 
to become like Jesus and to show loyalty 
to him by taking a junior’s part in the 
building of the Kingdom. Note the ad- 
vance preparation needed for the second 
Sunday. 

Use the printed suggestions only as a 
guide and adapt your procedure to the 
needs and reactions of your own group. 
Allow for the greatest possible amount 
of pupil initiative and participation. 


September 3 


THEME: Jesus at Home in Nazareth 
Quiet Music: “Silent Night, Holy 

Night’ 

A Sone oF Praise: “Joy to the World” 
OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: ‘‘And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with Mary, 
his mother, and fell down, and worshipped 
him: and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts, 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh.” 


Response: ‘“O Come, Let us Worship” sung 
before the offering is taken. 


BistE Reapinc: As the Leader asks the 
questions juniors who read well may 
read the response from the Bible. The 
music of “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
may be played softly while this is done. 

1. “What was the greatest 
given?” Response—John 3:16. 

z. “Who came to worship the baby Jesus 
in Bethlehem ?’’ Response—Luke 2:15, 16 and 
Matthew 2:1, 2. 

3. “Why did Joseph take his family down 
into Egypt for a time?’’ Response—Matthew 
2304. 

4. “After they had been in Egypt for a 
time, what message came to Joseph ?” Response 
—Matthew 2:19, 20, 23. 

5. ““‘What do we know about Jesus in his 
boyhood home?” Response—Luke 2:51, 52. 


Sonc: “O Master Workman of the 
Race.” 

Jesus AT Home 1N NAzaretH: Leader 
—Can we say together the verse which 
tells us how Jesus grew? (Luke 2:40) 
What were some of the things he did 
at home that helped him to grow in 
wisdom? (Allow the juniors to tell 
any facts they may know about the 
training of children in Jewish homes. 
Their contributions may be supple- 
mented with the following material.) 


gift ever 


Learninc at Home 


On the doorpost of every Jewish home there 
was a small case or box called a mezuzah. 
In this box was kept a little parchment roll on 
which verses of Scripture were written in the 
Hebrew language. These verses may be found 
in the Bible in Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and 11:13-21. 


* Director of Religious Education, Western 
Texas Presbytery, San Antonio, Texas. These 
programs are based on material prepared by the 
author for Junior Departmental Graded Lesson 
course, Presbyterian Church, U.S., Richmond, 
Virginia. Used by permission. 
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By Kate Payne Owens* 


Very early the little children learned that this 
was a sacred box. Even a child too small to 
walk alone might have been seen imitating his 
mother as she touched the case and then rever- 
ently kissed her finger tips. Devout Jews did 
this each time they went through the door upon 
which the mezuzah was fastened. Thus it was 
not surprising that the children learned early to 
say in baby words, ‘‘The Lord will keep thy 
going out and thy coming in.” 

In every Jewish home there was a time set 
apart for reading and learning the Holy Writ- 
ings. Very early the children were taught what 
was called their birthday text. This was a verse 
chosen from the Scriptures which began or ended 
with the initial letters of their names. For ex- 
ample, Rebekah might have chosen, ‘Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” As the child 
made his morning and evening prayer, the chosen 
verse would be used as a part of it. 

Perhaps the very happiest time in a Jewish 
home in those days was the quiet of the early 
evening when the children gathered with the 
father and mother on the housetop for the family 
hour. It was the time when the day’s work of 
plowing and planting was over for the father 
and the boys. The grinding of meal, bringing of 
water, and other household duties were finished 
for the mother and the girls. 

Thus they gathered, every member of the 
household, to hear the wonderful stories of their 
people as the father read from the Books of 
Moses, or as the mother recalled a story which 
had been heard the evening before. Then it was, 
too, that they must have sung softly the songs 
written by their great king David and others in 
praise to God for all his goodness to them. 

As they sat thus and saw the last rays of the 
sun, and the first evening stars appear, the 
mother’s voice could have been heard reminding 
the younger children, “It is bedtime for little 
folks.”” Slowly they would follow her down to 
the sleeping room and take from the ledge their 
sleeping mats, glad after all to rest from their 
work and play. 


Sonc: Leader—Perhaps we would like 
to sing one of the psalms that Jesus 
may have sung with his family in the 
Nazareth home. Are there any psalms 
in our hymn books? (Any psalm which 
has been set to good music may be se- 
lected.) 

PRAYER expressing gratitude for homes 
and asking that we may follow our 
Master Teacher and grow in favor 
with God and man. 

CuHoosinc BirtHpAy Texts: Each jun- 
ior will want to choose a birthday text 
for himself. The children should be 
guided in choosing verses that will be 
meaningful in their daily lives. 


September 10 


THEME: School Days in Palestine 

WorsuipruLt Music: “When Morning 
Gilds the Skies” 

A Praise Sone: “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow” 

OFFERING SERVICE 

DRAMATIZATION: Leader—Last week 
we thought about things Jesus learned 
in his home. But no doubt Jesus also 
went to school, just as you are starting 
back to school this month. The school 
he went to, however, was very differ- 
ent from ours. A group of junior boys 
who have already made their plans will 
show us what kind of school Jesus 
may have gone to when he was a boy. 


This dramatization may be planned by the 
selected group of junior boys (there were no 
girls in the synagogue school). A man may 


serve as the rabbi-teacher, in order that the 
dramatization may be a real teaching and learning 
experience. The boys should be seated in a semi- 
circle with the rabbi in front of them. A number 
of small scrolls should be within easy reach. The 
birthday texts that have been chosen may be re- 
cited. The children may suggest a combined his- 
tory-geography lesson, which will call for point- 
ing out places on the map and retelling the out- 
standing incidents in Old Testament history with 
which they are familiar. The leader may interpret 
one of the psalms, having the boys read parts of 
it aloud from their scrolls as it is interpreted. 
Psalm 114 might be used in this way, since it is 
in the section known as the Hallel (Psalms 113- 
118), which was copied especially for the use of 
children. A fitting conclusion to the dramatiza- 
tion may be the reciting of Psalm 117 in unison 
and singing a song based on one of the psalms. 
The selection of the song should be made before 
the dramatization actually begins. It is hardly 
necessary to warn against permitting anyone to 
take the part of the boy Jesus in this dramatiza- 
tion. 


Prayer: A special prayer of gratitude 
for the boy Jesus and a petition for his 
help in making our lives more like his. 

Sone: “Father, Lead Me Day by Day” 

BENEDIcTION: An Old Testament bene- 
diction, such as Genesis 31:49 or Num- 
bers 6:24-26 will be in keeping with 
the foregoing dramatization. 


September 17 
THEME: Jesus in the Workshop 
WorsHip SETTING: If possible, have in 

a prominent place in the worship cen- 

ter a picture of Jesus in the carpenter 

shop. You may find one among the 
primary picture sets if your depart- 
ment does not own such a picture. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music: “Traumerei” 

A SonG OF THE SABBATH: A song about 
the Sabbath from your hymn book. 

Picrure Stupy: Leader—We have pic- 
tured Jesus learning in the Nazareth 
home and at the synagogue school. Do 
you think he liked to work as well 
as to learn? What makes you think 
so? How do you think he did his 
work? (At this point call attention 
to a large picture of Jesus in the car- 
penter shop. After the various char- 
acters and objects in the picture have 
been discussed, the Leader may con- 
tinue the interpretation of it somewhat 
as follows:) 

It was required that every Jewish boy learn a 
trade. Since Joseph was a carpenter, it is nat- 
ural that Jesus should have learned the carpen- 
ter’s trade from him there in the little shop. 

It is thought that not many years after their 
visit to the Temple Joseph died, and that Jesus 
took up the responsibility of supporting his wid- 
owed mother and the rest of the family. He 
must have worked very hard and diligently to 
take the place of bread-earner for a family. 

We like to think of what took place during 
those years of which the Bible does not tell. No 
doubt the news spread throughout the neighbor- 
ing villages that especially good cattle yokes 
and plows could be found at the Nazareth car- 
penter shop. Farmers from many places probably 
came to buy from Jesus the yokes that seemed 
to make their oxen work better, and plows that 
seemed to make their own work easier. It must 
have been a friendly shop where the neighbors 
would gather on rainy days, or late in the after- 
noon, to talk over the happenings of the times. 
Doubtless the people recognized Jesus as being 
more fair-minded than anyone they had ever 
known. Probably they came to him for advice 
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about the quarrels and differences with their 
neighbors. We know that they loved him, for 
one of the Gospels tells us that he grew in 
favor with God and with man. 

All the time Jesus was working, he must 
have been thinking wonderful thoughts— 
thoughts of the special work he must do for the 
world and for his heavenly Father. But all the 
while as he worked there in his little shop, he 
was learning to know the heartaches and the 
joys, the disappointments and the ambitions, of 
the people who came and went from day to 
day. He must have talked often with the chil- 
dren too, telling them beautiful stories. No doubt 
the older girls and boys, also, came to listen to 
his stories. Perhaps he taught them the games 
he had played as a boy, and went with them 
on their holidays to the hilltops that he had 
never ceased to love. The hill town of Nazareth 
was a happier place because Jesus lived and 
worked there for many years. 


IMAGINARY STORIES OF THE CARPENTER 
SHOP: 


Two or three older juniors who are already 
familiar with the story of Jesus in the carpenter 
shop may have been asked ahead of time to 
write a story about some imaginary event that 
might have taken place in the Nazareth shop. 
The Leader may introduce these by saying, “Al- 
though our Bible does not tell us very much about 
the boyhood of Jesus, we like to imagine what 
might have happened in the carpenter shop 
where Jesus worked. A few of our group have 
written stories telling what they think might 
have happened. Would you like to hear these?” 


SILENT PRAYER AND RESPONSE: Leader 
—A man who must have wanted to be 
like Jesus wrote a prayer that has been 
set to music. It is “O Master Work- 
man of the Race.” As the pianist plays 
the music for us, let us read the words 
silently as a prayer. Then we will sing 
just the last two lines of the last 
stanza as our prayer response. 


September 24 


THEME: Jesus Choosing His Helpers 
INSTRUMENTAL Music: Preferably a 
familiar song about Jesus 
Story: 
Tue Kino’s Cuorce 


A great and good and wise king needed some- 
one to help him in the work of his kingdom. 
He made it known by his heralds that he was 
looking for a man whom he could use for a 
special piece of work. 

Now almost everyone in the kingdom would 
have been glad to work for the king, and a 
great many men came to ask if they might be 
chosen for the work. Each one, as he came, 
was sent out into the royal gardens and told 
to draw the water from the well there and 
pour it into a basket until the very last drop 
of the water was drawn from the well. 

The first two men thought this was a foolish 
thing to do, for of course the water ran out 
of the basket almost as fast as they poured it 
in; so after working for a short time they each 
quit in turn and went away. Others came, and 


still others, who worked for a while and then 
quit in disgust. 

Finally one day there came a man with a 
strong body and a fine face who inquired whether 
the king had found the man he needed to help 
in the work of his kingdom. He, too, was sent to 
the royal gardens and told to draw all the water 
from the well and pour it into the basket. 

He set to work in earnest, and when he had 
worked for a few hours a man came by and 
said: “I was silly enough to start that work, 
but I’m glad I did not stick -to it. I have a 
splendid position now, traveling for a merchant 
who also worked at it for a while. He is making 
money fast. You had better look for something 
more interesting and with better pay, do you not 
think so?’ 

But the man shook his head, ‘I guess I'll 
keep on till I finish this before I look for any- 
thing else. The king wishes this done now.” 
And so he worked on into the afternoon, when 
one after another came by and told of the pleas- 
ant occupation he had found, and laughed at him 
for working at anything so apparently useless. 

Finally, as night was coming on the king came 
out to see whether the work was finished and was 
surprised to find only one man at the well. 

“Friend, how goes the work?” asked the 
king in a kindly voice. “‘And why are you work- 
ing alone?” There have been at least a dozen 
men who have applied for the work for which I 
need a worthy man.” 

“Your majesty,” said the man, “by the time 


the darkness falls the well will be empty, I - 


think.”” And he went right on with the work of 
drawing bucket after bucket -of water from the 
well and pouring it into the basket. 

When the very last bucket was drawn from 
the well with but little water in it, the man 
looked in wonder at what had been poured into 
the basket with the sand and water. Shining there 
in the bottom of the basket was the king’s most 
beautiful ring, which had dropped into the well 
one day as he had been standing there with the 
queen enjoying the beauty of the royal gardens. 

The king had sat in the gardens to await the 
time when the workmen should empty the well, 
so he heard the surprised exclamation of the 
man and came forward at once to claim the 
ring. Yes, but also to do a thing that seemed 
far more important to the good and wise king. 
He put his hands on the man’s broad shoulders 
and, looking beyond the weariness of his face into 
the fine spirit of one who would so persevere to 
do the king’s bidding, said to him in a joyous 
voice, “At last, I have found the man I need to 
help me in the work of my kingdom. There are 
far more important things to be done in our 
kingdom, but I believe you are a man I can de- 
pend upon to do them.” 

And the man answered humbly, “I pray your 
majesty, that I may prove worthy of so great 
an honor’’.—Rewritten from memory. Source 
unknown. 


Discussion: Leader—Do you think the 
king had given a fair test of whether 
the man would make a good worker 
for his kingdom? What seemed to the 
king to be the most important quali- 
fication for the position? Did the man 
measure up? Do you think any of the 
others who applied would have suc- 
ceeded as a helper to the king? Why? 


Do you suppose this man was faithful 
in doing his tasks when he was of jun- 
ior age? 

Prayer: Father, we thank thee for thy 
love and thy promise to give us the 
strength to be dependable in all we do. 
Forgive us for our failures in the past. 


We ask for Jesus’ sake. 


Tue UsE oF SCRIPTURE: 


Leader—The king in the story wanted a work- 
man who would help to build his kingdom. Jesus 
came to this world to build a kingdom which he 
called ‘“‘the Kingdom of God.’ By that he meant 
a kingdom where God is the king and people love 
and obey him. When he was on earth he de- 
cided to choose certain people to be his special 
helpers right then. Read Luke 6:12, 13 and see 
how important a task he thought this was. Now 
in verses 14-16 we will find the names of these 
special helpers. Did he choose only the great 
and powerful? Let’s see what our Bible tells 
about some of them. (Mark 1:16-20; 2:4; Luke 
6:12-16 may be read and the fact pointed out 
that these were humble working men. Jesus 
chose those who were willing to be taught, to 
serve and to obey. If a copy of the picture 
“Christ and the Fishermen,” by Zimmermann is 
available, it will be helpful to show it at this 
time and to lead the juniors to discuss the charac- 
ters portrayed.) 


Worsuie THROUGH GIVING: 


Leader: One way in which we can be helpers 
of Jesus is by giving to help support the work 
of building the kingdom of God. 

Music: ‘“‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions” 

Dedication: O God our Father, because of our 
love for thee we offer our gifts. Use them for 
the building of thy kingdom that all men 
everywhere may know thy love and care. 


Sone: “We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions” 

CuartTinc Ways oF WorRKING WITH 
JESUS: 


Leader—Jesus’ choice of those special helpers 
marked the beginning of the Christian church, 
which was to go on through all the years telling 
people of Jesus and getting them to join the king- 
dom of God. It is wonderful that you and I can 
be a part of that great work, that we too can 
share in building God’s kingdom, Suppose we 
try to think of all the ways in which we can 
work with Jesus today. Will each of you take 
a paper and pencil and write down all the ways 
you can? (If this is not practical, a composite 
list may be made on the blackboard.) Perhaps 
later you would like to put our lists together and 
make an attractive wall chart. 


Usr or Sone: Leader—There’s a song 
about being a helper of Jesus. It is 
“Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be.” 
Look at the words and see to whom 
the song is addressed. Which stanza 
do you think especially expresses the 
things we have thought about today? 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Growing 


For the Leader 


The coming of school days again means 
a new adventure for junior highs. Per- 
haps even more than January 1, the open- 
ing of school represents a new year—‘‘a 
path untried, a book unread, a tree with 
fruit unharvested.” September, then, is 


* Secretary for Intermediate Work, Methodist 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Clarice M. Bowman* 


very rich in possibilities for worship 
thoughts. 

Let everything, therefore, point for- 
ward into these new adventures. By all 
means, the values of summer out-of-door 
experiences should be conserved (and 
added to continually as long as the 
weather stays warm enough). There are 
special joys in finding autumn’s “burning 
bushes,” and in worshiping Him who 
spoke to Moses there. But like Moses, 


the boys and girls of junior high age are 
facing forward into the new and untried. 
September Sundays may be times when, 
together, they think through their school 
experiences, realizing particularly how 
thinkers, inventors, scientists, and writers 
have actually revealed more of God as 
they have prepared textbooks. Because to 
be an adult leader of junior highs means 
to be “a friend with a purpose,” let us 
be especially understanding of the indi- 
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viduals who make up our groups. Per- 
haps some will need help in getting ad- 
justed to the new experiences of school; 
perhaps there are questions brimming 
over in young minds that need sympa- 
thetic consideration; perhaps the boys and 
girls will be tempted to get into too many 
activities as the school year opens; per- 
haps parents would appreciate a call and 
a chance for a heart-to-heart talk. 

Before the junior high boys and girls 
can enter deeply into their worship ex- 
periences, their counselors and teachers 
must have themselves drawn very close 
to the Creater of fall beauty, and of the 
wonder-world opening up to the boys 
and girls. 

As September approaches, then, with 
all the joys it ushers in, may we with 
our intermediates say a prayer of thank- 
fulness: 


For loveliness of autumn time, 

For the wide sky and beauty of sunset, 

For high hills and wooded valleys, 

For running streams and quiet meadows, 
For kindly trees, for stars and twilights, 
And for happy, holy memories, 

We thank thee, Father. 


September 3 


THEME: “Something Hidden—Go and 
Find It’ 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Munich 

SuccEsteD Hymwns: “I Cannot Think or 
Reason”; “All Creatures of Our God 
and King’; “Now in the Days of 
Youth” 

OFFERTORY SENTENCE: 


“Every task, however simple, sets that soul that 
does it free; 
Every deed of love and mercy, done to man, is 
done to Me.” 
—Hewnry Van Dyxr 


CaLL To Worsuip: 


Leader: It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, 
And to sing praises to thy name, 
O most High. 
To show forth thy lovingkindness in the 
morning, 
And thy faithfulness every night. 
The Lord is in his holy Temple. 
Group: Let all the earth keep silence before 
Him. 
(Moment of silence. Prayer chords.) 
Leader: He is not far away from any one of 
us— 
Group: Let us open our eyes—our minds— 
our hearts to Him. 
(Moment of silence. Prayer chords.) 
Leader: Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything. 
To do it as for thee. 
—Grorce Herserr 


(Nore: The boys and girls might bring to 
their worship table, as to an altar, some chosen 
symbol of their school adventures, such as: a 
globe for geography, a ship for history, a ball 
for athletics, a quill pen for writing, a book 
for literature, etc. These very symbols stand for 
great adventures that have been made through 
all the years over frontier trails of knowledge.) 


LEADER: 


‘To open a book may become an act of worship. 

To explore the thoughts contained in its pages, 

To reconstruct for ourselves the scenes and 
places described in its stories; 

To hunt for new truths and new ideas for 
ourselves, as Daniel Boone searched for 
new trails, or Columbus for new worlds, 

To discover meanings hidden within the words 
printed on the pages 

And to make those meanings forever our 
own by holding them deep, deep in our 
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minds, turning them over for examination 
to see if they are worthy of our remember- 
ing and by telling them over to ourselves 
in our own words, 

. . then we become partners with Jesus, who 
advanced in wisdom, 

. . then we come closer to God, who created 
the world of wonders, and who gave us 
minds to think and know and remember. 

To open a book ... reverent before its truth 

. .. 1s to worship the God of truth. 

The first colonists in America settled along the 
eastern shores. A vast, beautiful, fertile expanse 
of country was out beyond the Appalachians, 
awaiting brave folk who were willing to dare 
the mountains, the cold forests, the wild beasts, 
the unblazed trails. 

So it is with knowledge. Great discoveries 
have been made about the world in which we 
live. Our own geography, history, science, and 
literature books contain much, much more of 
interesting material than did those of our parents. 
Likewise, our parents’ books contained much, 
much more than did those of their parents. People 
are continually finding out things, and because 
of the invention of printing presses, and photo- 
graphy, transportation facilities, and general 
friendliness among the discoverers of the world, 
we have these facts in books for ourselves. But 
perhaps still greater discoveries are still to be 
made. Perhaps people’s minds are even now like 
America before the pioneers ventured west. 


Open your hearts, open your mind, 

If ye bind your souls, it is me ye bind; 

Ask of me: seek: and ye shall find; 

Knock, and behold the door shall yield. 

Brothers, I make the world one kin... . 
—Author unknown 


LEADER: 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom. . . not only 
through studying and making his own the books 
of the law and the prophets, not only through 
taking advantage of the opportunities offered at 
the synagogue school, but also by watching the 
laws of nature and God's great world... .” 


Such was the Boy—but for the growing Youth 

What soul was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He 

looked. ... 
Beneath him:—Far and wide the clouds were 
touched, 

And in their silent faces could he read 

Unutterable love. Sound need none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love! 
—Wiri1am WorpswortH 


(Note within this poem the same imagery as 
that of the picture by Elsie Anna Wood, “The 
Hilltop at Nazareth.”’) 


INTRODUCTION TO PRAYER: Leader—Be- 
fore we pray, let us be still and think 
about God in our minds. For the work 
of his world-wide kingdom he will 
need our strong muscles, our sharp 
eyes, our keen minds. If we wait for 
him in quietness as we worship here 
and during the week, he will often put 
a thought into our minds which will 
show us something we may do for his 
Kingdom. Let us listen often and listen 
now as we pray. 

Moments or SILenT Prayer, closing 
with unison verse: 


God be in my head, and in my understanding; 

God be in my eyes, and in my looking; 

God be in my mouth, and in my speaking; 

God be in my heart, and in my thinking. 
—Traditional 


September 10 


THEME: “And Jesus advanced in. . 
stature...” 

PrELuDE: “Morning,” by Grieg 

SuccEesteD Hymns: “Glad that I live 
am I”; “Backward We Look, O God 
of All Our Days”; “Be Strong” 

Prayer Response: “Savior, Hear Us 
We Pray” (Brahms melody) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 


Leader: 

Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
And that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
(Silence. Prayer-chords. ““Amen’’ sequence on 
the piano.) 

Hymn-Response’: Tune: Old Hundred 

All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice, 
Him serve with mirth, his praise foretell ; 
Come ye before him and rejoice. 


THINKING OF THE Boy: 


Nobody remembered to write on scrolls about 
the Boy of Nazareth village, after that one 
time when at twelve years old he caused such 
a commotion among the pilgrims and such 
anxiety to his father and mother, by staying 
in the great Temple to ask questions of the 
priests and scribes. 

Eighteen years slipped by. Nothing special 
was heard of this Boy in Nazareth village—at 
least nothing that needed to be written in records. 
If only he had kept a diary! Or if only some- 
one had written about him, as he worked in 
his father’s carpenter shop, as he walked among 
the hills, as he played in the twilight with the 
boys and girls of Galilee—perhaps inventing 
games so that all could enter in. Of one thing 
we can be certain: that he must have spent 
much time in the fresh, clean air; that he must 
have grown strong and stalwart during those 
years. And when the Story begins again, he is 
to be found hiking long hours from village to 
village; rising long hours before dawn; under- 
taking work that called for the greatest im- 
aginable physical endurance. 


A subsequent scene in the drama: 


“Swift as an arrow went the boy toward the 
crowd, in the midst of which he knew he would 
find Jesus. Wriggling about among the people, 
sliding through openings that seemed hardly 
large enough to let him through .. . clear up 
to the front rank of people he made his way. 
And then he saw Jesus! 

“Tall he was, and straight as the noblest cedar 
of Lebanon. His face, tanned by the hot suns of 
the desert, was more gentle even than that of 
the boy’s own mother as she had cared for him 
when he had been ill. ‘How strong he must be!’ 
enviously thought the lad, looking at the strong 
muscles of Jesus’ arms.’ 


PRAYER: 


Leader: Because we are growing every day 
taller, stronger, wiser, braver, let us thank 
the Father today. 

All: As we grow, may we become more like 
the Nazareth Boy who grew in wisdom, 
stature, and in favor with God and man. 

Leader: Because some day, for the work we 
will do in the world, we will need strength, 
courage, endurance, skill, let us pray the 
Father today, 

All: May we always keep fit in mind and 
heart, strength and will; that our bodies 
may grow more graceful and skillful even 
as they are now growing taller and stronger. 

Leader: Because good health is the founda- 
tion for learning, achieving, winning, grow- 
ing; let us thank the Father today. 

All: 

God of all clean things, 
Of beauty and light, 
Keep thou my spirit, 
Shining and white. 


God of all glad things, 


* Methodist Hymnal, No. 13. 
mission, 

2"Tesus Among His Neighbors,” Marion O. 
Hawthorne, pp. 106, 107. The Abingdon Press, 
N.Y., 1929. 
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Keep my soul free, 
And keenly joyous, 
If that may be. 


God of all strong things, 
Give me, I pray, 

Wisdom and courage, 
During this day. 


God of all good things, 
O keep me kind, 
Gentle and loving, 
In heart and mind. 
—EuizasetH Mirrer® (age 15) 


CoNnVERSATION-MepITATION: “Strong of 
Body, High of Spirit” (The following 
suggestions might be found helpful to 


leader:)* 


“Recall times when physical fitness brought 
a real thrill of joy—the important jump that 
produced a goal in the last seconds of play in 
a basketball game, perfect coordination of muscles 
that brought about that graceful dive, etc. Use 
incidents that fit your group. Then show how 
God has worked through man to make those 
things possible: through the work of doctors, 
nurses, athletic directors, parents, and others. 
The heroic work of Dr. Walter Reid, Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, Florence Nightingale, and Louis 
Pasteur can well be used as examples of sacrifice 
for the sake of helping all men to know health 
and strength. Because these and countless others 
have labored so faithfully we, whether we 
have studied medicine or not, know many of 
the rules that govern good health and are willing 
to take the exercise, eat the food, and give our 
bodies the care we should. 

“All the efforts of doctors and nurses would 
be valueless, however, if we did not observe the 
laws that they have so carefully worked out 
for us, for they are God’s laws and our health 
is based on them. Bring out the fact that, even 
though we do not choose to obey them, they 
affect us just the same. 

“St. Paul said on one occasion something that 
makes it especially important that we take care 
of our bodies, for he said that they are the 
temples in which God lives. Did you ever think 
of that fact? Surely we want God’s house to be 
‘beautiful, entire, and clean.’ Jesus spent a 
large portion of his ministry in helping men to 
have the happy usefulness that health brings. 
May we follow his leadership and do all that 
we can, not only to enjoy the blessings of health 
ourselves, but to give it to others?” 


LEADER: It is Christian to be as strong 
and stalwart as we can at 12, 13, 14 
years. Then we may go forward fear- 
lessly, knowing that strength will be 
ours to master hard studies in school, 
and knowing that we even now are 
storing up skills and abilities for im- 
portant work in the world. He who 
develops his talents and skills in 
Christlike ways is “advancing.” 


The Violin-Maker: 


See where the craftsman’s last touch lingers 
To draw the wonder from the wood, 
As life and love, poured through his fingers, 
Create and call it good. (Anonymous) 


The Weaver: 


Sunlight from the sky’s own heart. 

Flax unfold to receive; 

Out of the sky and flax and art 

Lovely raiment I achieve— 

Earth a part and heaven a part, 

God in all, for Whom I weave. (Anonymous) 


The Pottery-Maker: 


He is the potter sitting at his work 
And turning the wheel about with his feet, 
5 And each becometh wise in his own 
work. .. 
But they will maintain the fabric of the world 
And in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer. 
—Ecclesiasticus 


>From The Portal, Methodist Book Concern. 

* Used by permission, General Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
No. 253-B-39. 
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Just as the builders fashion out of 
perfect stones a beautiful temple that 
will shelter and inspire, so we are build- 
ing from day to day living temples. 
(Note: The last stanza from “The 
Chambered Nautilus” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes may be used here.) 

SERVICE OF DEDICATION: 

Leader: As our new school year is 
beginning, let us seek those habits of 
health which will make sure we can 
give our best, both now and in the 
future. And let us dedicate ourselves, 
that day by day we may achieve that 
best of which we dream. 

Moments of dedication as worked out 
by worship committee. 


September 17 


THEME: “Together We Grow” — 
PRELUDE: “Thy Grace Impart’”—Pales- 
trina 
SuccEsteD Hymns: “When Thy Heart, 
with Joy O’erflowing”; “Love Thyself 
Last” 


Orrertory Music: “Come with Me, Ye - 


Weary,” by Handel. | 

OFFERTORY SENTENCE: “Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto 
you. Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 

CaLL To WorsHIP: 
Things to ask myself, as I worship this morn- 


ing: 

Did I see any lovely thing as I came to church 
this morning ? 

Did I speak happily to my family when I came 
down to breakfast ? 

Have I done a helpful thing which no one 
asked or expected me to do? 

Do I feel that God is in this place—and that 
I can talk with him—now ? 


“O Brother-man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells the love of God is there. 
To worship rightly is to love each other...” 


Response: (Tune: Adeste Fideles—refrain) 
“O come and let us worship, 

O come and let us worship, 

O come and let us worship, Christ the Lord.” 


ScRIPTURE Story: (repeated from mem- 
ory, if possible) Matthew 25 :35-40. 
MEDITATION: 


Dropping a letter in a corner post box is an 
easy thing to do. We have a feeling of confidence 
that when our letter is mailed, it will reach the 
person for whom it is intended in as short time 
as possible. A thrilling story, full of adventure, 
is back of that feeling of confidence. 

During the centuries in which man has lived 
on earth, many interesting methods have been 
used for sending messages across long distances 
to each other. One way was the lighting of fires 
on hilltops; another was the use of the sema- 
phore. For many ages, runners were used. Later 
came post-boys on horseback and post-coaches. 
Until as late as a hundred years ago, the only 
way a letter could travel was by horseback or 
stage-coach, 

With the coming of steamboats and trains, 
however, transportation was speeded up; and 
not only could letters be sent much more quickly, 
but people began writing more letters. There 
were more business transactions to be made by 
mail; relatives went west and corresponded with 
those left in the east. People also moved all 
over the earth and more and more have wanted 
to send messages back home, or to hear from 
friends in other countries. 

Soon, then, the problem of letters going 
around the world became complicated. When a 
letter had to cross many countries, each govern- 
ment wanted to be paid for its services, and the 
postage on every piece of mail had to be di- 
vided up into various unequal amounts. If you 
were sending a letter, for instance, to Italy, you 
would have to say what route it would go; and 


the cost would vary, perhaps, from a few cents 
to over a dollar. All the while, business and 
travel were increasing very rapidly. 

In 1863, the Postmaster General. of the 
United States made a suggestion: that repre- 
sentatives of the nations meet in Paris and see 
what could be done. People from fifteen nations 
came together and talked the situation over, and 
decided what could be done. Many complicated 
questions had to be faced. People of every coun- 
try, of course, wanted their letters to be sent 
back and forth in a reasonable time and for a 
reasonable rate. The Universal Postal Union 
was created with headquarters at Berne, Switzer- 
land, in 1874. For the benefit of their citizens, 
the governments of the world have found this 
way to work together to provide postal service. 
As far as this postal service is concerned, they 
have really created an “international govern- 
ment.” 

In other fields, as well, governments today 
are finding it necessary to work together to 
protect the interests of their people and to keep 
the world running smoothly. Weather reports 
and_ prophesies have to be made in cooperation. 
Doctors share their findings with each other over 
the world. 

A beautiful monument has been erected to the 
postal union at Berne, Switzerland, where it 
began. The monument was made by a Belgian 
sculptor, and he sought to show by a symbol of 
the globe and figures around it representing five 
continents, how all nations can work together 
to make the lives of their people happier and 
more interesting. 

(Adapted from National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War) 


ScripTURE: Ephesians, Chapter 4, or 
chosen passage from that chapter by 
an intermediate. 

RESOLUTIONS: 


Let us all protect one the other. 
Let us all enjoy together. 
Let us act valiantly together. 
May spiritual knowledge ever shine before us. 
Let us never hate one another. 
And let Peace and Peace and Peace reign every- 
where. 
—From The Vedas. 


LEADER: 


Those, who, with all their other learning, 
learn to work and play and study in harmony 
together are growing “in favor with God and 
man.” May we remember that our friendliness 
in the morning as school begins helps someone 
else to feel friendly towards the next person he 
meets. May we remember that teachers and all 
who help in any way to give us our school 
opportunities (those who keep the buildings 
clean, those who work in the offices and li- 
braries, those who drive busses, etc.) have 
worked with us. May we work with them in 
kindness and cheerfulness. 

(Nore: If the boys and girls feel the grip 
of this challenge to friendliness, some spon- 
taneous prayers might be spoken; or they might 
wait in silence for a moment, each praying deeply 
his own prayer-thoughts.) 

A leper has given us this beautiful prayer- 
thought which we might make our own as we go 
to our homes today and to our schools tomorrow : 

At morn to kneel before him, 
In the night to pray 

For the happiness of all men 
Every day. 

This is the task I love. Amen. 


September 24 


THEME: “O Lord, How Excellent” 
PRELUDE: “The Largo” Handel 
aS “Just as I Am, Thine Own to 
e 
Porm: “Great, wide, beautiful, wonder- 
ful world” or “A fire mist and a 
planet,” etc. 
OFFERTORY SENTENCE: 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for thee. 
CaLy To WorsHIp: 
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Centuries ago a young man went on a long 
journey away from his home. 

He slept out in the open under the stars. 

As he slept he dreamed. 

As he dreamed he saw God. 

He arose and built an altar. 

As he said, 

“This is none other than the house of God 

And this is the Gate of Heaven.” 

We, too, would see God in this place, 

We, too, would know: 

That this is none other than the house of God, 

And this is the gate of Heaven. 


Choric Choir: to be sung or spoken. 

We praise thee, we worship thee, we glorify 
thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great 
glory. Glory be to thee, O Lord, most high. 


GuIDED MEDITATION: 


A long, long time ago—before people had 
discovered very much about geography, or as- 
tronomy, or history, or science (or some other 
things about which it is so easy for us to know), 
someone looked up into the night sky and thought 
about God. We, too, can think about God— 
beyond all our knowledge of geography, and his- 
tory and astronomy and science—beyond all that 
people have been able to discover yet. . 
(Read Psalm 8:3-9.) 

Our school studies and books we read reveal 
to us about God. But we need to take time, be- 
ginning in the early weeks of school, to think 


about God. We might get our time so crowded 
with things to do that we would forget. And, 
even though we memorized facts, we might not 
be understanding their meanings. We want to 
make our very own all these great thoughts. 
People who take time—perhaps just a little time 
each day—to think quietly, deeply about the 
world and God begin to see things others do not 
see, to think thoughts others do not think. Little 
annoying things that happen do not bother them. 
They go about their work and play more poised 
and calm. And with unruffled minds, they can 
remember more easily, and accomplish what they 
set out to do more skillfully. They can really 
do their best. 
So shall no part of day or night, 
From sacredness be free, 
But all my life in every step 
Be fellowship with Thee. 
(Author unknown) 

Once there lived a Man. He found time to 
think deep, quiet thoughts about God, even 
though many times he had to arise a great while 
before day, and to go up to a hilltop where 
noises would not interfere. So much did he dis- 
cover about God and his love, that people ever 
since have found that the best way of living is 
to follow his discoveries. 


RESPONSE: Prayer chords—“Amen”’ se- 
quence on piano. 
SERVICE OF DEDICATION: 


Leader: God’s call to school folk is a call to 
keep adventuring. And he is ever with those 
of the adventurous spirit. Let us do honor 
to the great of the past, who humbly but 
earnestly have sought ever higher levels of 
living. 

Pupils: The following responses are to be 
given by junior highs, who repeat or tell 
the Bible story in each of the passages 
given: Let us remember Abraham. (Genesis 
12:1-5) Let us remember Joshua. (Joshua 
I:1-19) Let us remember Daniel. (Daniel 
3:20-25) Let us remember the disciples. 
(John 16:1-7, 33) 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” 
second verse. 

Leader (continues with calls to remembrance: 
for explorers in the cause of truth; for 
those who have found out more about the 
world; for those who have built new trails 
of understanding between peoples; for those 
who have preserved the work of these 
peoples. Between each statement allow time 
for silent meditation. ) 

Voice: “He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” 

Another Voice: Jesus said, ‘Without me, ye 
can do nothing. Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Leader concludes with prayer of dedication: to our 
best work, our deepest thinking, our hardest 
playing, our highest living. 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


The September worship suggestions are 
offered with the hope that they may 
help senior high school and older young 
people to go into a new church year with 
the God-given desire to grow and to 
make the new season one of creative liv- 
ing. There is no special point in follow- 
ing the order of the services given be- 
low, and a rearrangement may be de- 
sirable. Since the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember is “Labor Sunday,” the service 
having to do with work is here put first. 
The hymnal in which all hymns used 
may be found is The New Hymnal for 
American Youth, published by D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 

The young people themselves will find 
much good material not included below, 
and should be encouraged to be creative 
in planning their own services of wor- 
ship. Again it should be said that the 
spirit in which leaders and group par- 
ticipate, and the carefulness of planning 
the services is of utmost importance in 
stimulating a really worshipful experi- 
ence. 

September 3 


THEME: The Creative Use of Our Work 
Time 

Musicat PretupE: “The World Is 
Waiting for the Sunrise,” by Ernest 
Seitz 

Mepiration: Wherever we look today, 
we see the results of the labor of the 
men of other days. Giant buildings 
tower above the masses of people who 
pass them daily: a coliseum in’ Rome, 
a temple ruin in Athens, a pyramid in 
Egypt, a beautiful cathedral in Eu- 
rope, a leaning tower of Pisa, or a 
capital of a great democracy. We ride 
in trains and automobiles that come 
from the labor of men now gone. We 


* Director Religious Education, Portland, Ore- 
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look at works of art painted by a 
Raphael, a Leonardo de Vinci, or a 
Millet. We sing hymns written by a 
Charles Wesley, an Isaac Watts or a 
Fanny Crosby. We enjoy a symphony 
by a Beethoven or a Mendelssohn. We 
read a book by a Dickens, a Virgil, or 
a Goethe. We are grateful to those of 
the past who left for us a tangible 
result of their labors. 

Hymn: First stanza “Hail the 
Workers” 

MenitaTION: Today we look about us 
and see men and women toiling in 
shops, in factories, in market places and 
in fields. They are building with wood 
and stone, they are riveting, plastering, 
carpentering, weaving, embroidering, 
loading trucks, bent by the weight 
of their toil. They are faced by the 
uncertainty of employment, the inse- 
curity of a meager wage, the fear of 
losing a job. A new invention or a 
new owner of a business may cast 
aside the worker who has given long 
years of service, and who knows no 
other skill. We are grateful to those 
of the present who are toiling that we 
may enjoy life in its fullness. 

Hymwn: Second stanza “Hail the Hero 
Workers” 

Mepiration: We look ahead into the 
future and see throughout the ages a 
long line of men and women giving 
themselves with their labor to the 
tasks that come. A chemist making an 
important discovery, a builder with his 
tools, an inventor at his work-bench, 
a farmer in the fields, a housewife in 
her kitchen or laundry, a writer at his 
desk, a machinist in his shop, an aviator 
winging his plane over the seas. We 
see ourselves, the youth of today, go- 
ing out into the world of tomorrow 
with our skills of hand and mind seek- 
ing to serve a needy humanity. We are 


Hero 


grateful for the opportunities of service 
in the labor of tomorrow. 

Hymn: Third stanza “Hail the Hero 
Workers” 

PRAYER :! 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak too for me to rend; some sod, 
Some rock for me to break; 
Some handful of His corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it, in turn, shall yield 
Its hundred fold 
Of grains of gold 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it Thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 
—Epwarp Everett Hare 


Soto Response: “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” (stanzas 1, 2, 


5, 6) 
LEADER’S TALK: 


Most of the Bible characters worked. Noah 
built an Ark; Abraham kept flocks; Moses be- 
came a sheep herder; Ruth gleaned in the har- 
vest fields; Amos cared for an orchard of fruit 
trees; Joseph was a carpenter; Luke a physi- 
cian; Lydia, a seller of cloth; Paul, a tent- 
maker; some of the disciples, fishermen. But it 
was not just by virtue of their daily occupation 
that we have their lives recorded in the Bible. 
There was something more that they achieved, 
even while they labored. As Jesus sat at the 
carpenter’s bench in far-off little Nazareth, 
dreams stirred his soul and he saw beyond the 
four walls of his little shop, beyond the con- 
fines of his little country and his own day, to 
the world of all mankind. He could remember 
that the prophet of old had said, “Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” And he could say to the 
people weary and worn, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy-laden and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
As we face this new year of work, what is it 
going to mean to us? to those about us? to those 
who will follow us? 


Last stanza, “The Nameless Saints.” Little, 
Brown & Co. Used by permission. 
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READER: 
Gop Is Carzinc? 
The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
As once he spoke in Zion, 
So now he speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of lust and greed? 


I hear my people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field or mart is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see my people falling 
In darkness and despair; 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


Unison RESPONSE: 


We heed, O Lord, thy summons, 
And answer, here are we! 
Send us upon thine errand, 
Let us thy servants be. 
Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour— 
But thou canst use our weakness, 
To magnify thy power.... 
—Joun Haynes Hoimes 


Crosinc Hymn: “We Bear the Strain 
of Earthly Care” 


September 10 


Tueme: The Creative Use of Our School 
Days 

Musicat Pretupe: “Romance” by Ru- 
binstein, Op. 44 

ScrIPTURAL CaLL To WorsHiP: Proy- 
erbs 1:2-5, 7, 8 

Hymnic Response by unseen singer: 
“Tn Life’s Earnest Morning” (use only 
stanza beginning “Teach us, Lord, thy 
wisdom... .”) 

Porm: 

. .. No great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. ? 
No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good; 
*Tis that compels the elements and wrings 


A human music from the indifferent air. 
—Grorce Erior 


Hymn: “Spirit of Life, in This New 
Dawn” (stanzas I, 2, and 5) 

Prayer: O God, our Father, we come 
with open minds and open hearts seek- 
ing a vision of the eternal truths of 
earth and heaven. Thou hast put limit- 
less truth in all the world about us. 
Help us to find it and to make it our 
own. As seekers of the way, the truth, 
and the life, help us to be willing to 
sit at the feet of the Great Teacher, 
to learn of him more perfectly the 
ways of thy kingdom. Send us this win- 
ter upon a quest for all that is high- 
est and finest. And help us to share 
the truths of God with all our fellow 
men. Amen. 

RESPONSE: 


(Sung softly to tune, “Jesus Calls Us, O'er 
the Tumult”) 
“Take us on the quest of knowledge, 
Clearest Thinker man has known, 
Make our minds sincere and patient, 
Satished by truth alone.” 


READINGS :2 


1. “Sir Michael Faraday, the renowned 
physicist and chemist, was born of poor par- 
ents. He worked for years as a bookbinder’s 
apprentice, and though of such limited cir- 


* Used by permission of author. 

* First four quotations from Special Day Ser- 
mons with Worship Outlines by J. W. G. Ward 
and William H. Leach. Copyright 1935. Used by 
permission of Cokesbury Press, publishers. 
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cumstances, became, under the guidance of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, one of the mightiest minds 
of his day. His chemical research led him ulti- 
mately to devote his attention to magnetism 
and electricity. He discovered magneto-electrical 
induction and the magnetism of light.” He 
used his education creatively. 

2. “Sir John Millais, president of the Royal 
Academy, and one of the most popular painters 
of the period, was the son of a poor widow. 
Her early hopes that the boy might be an 
artist received scant encouragement. In fact, 
Sir Martin Shea, himself then president of 
the Academy, strongly urged her to make the 
boy a chimney sweep, rather than let him 
devote his life to art. Yet love and faith, de- 
votion and sacrifice, work marvels. And when 
the opportunity did come, step by step the 
young feet climbed the cloudy pyramids of 
time.” 

3. “Andrew Carnegie was unfavored by 
fortune in his early days. Coming to America 
at the age of ten, his parents could give him 
little in the way of a start. He spent his youth 
in various occupations, beginning with selling 
papers in the streets of Pittsburgh, and then 
passing to the dizzy heights of becoming a 
telegraph operator on a railroad. But energy, 
plus character and opportunity, wrought their 
mighty work, and lo! one of the greatest iron- 
masters of the world.” 

4. “A youth, inscribed in the books of the 
Hudson Bay Company as Donald Alexander 


Smith, was sent to a lonely trading post on - 


Mingan Island, off the rugged coast of Labra- 
dor. It was a chance of showing hardihood and 
patience, if nothing more, for his income for 
the first five years was one hundred dollars 
per annum and board. He spent thirteen years 
there, but his worth gradually became known. 
A larger field opened up ‘to him. Did not 
Jesus say that he who was faithful in that 
which is least should have the larger oppor- 
tunity? Smith got it! And with vision and 
courage with indomitable faith and unweary- 
ing effort, he carved a way through virgin 
forests, across wide-rolling prairies, over deep 
gorges and ravines, until, linking the Atlantic 
with the Pacific, the mighty Canadian Pacific 
Railway became his realized dream, and Lord 
Strathcona goes down to fame as a man who 
dreamed and did!” 

5. The original followers of Jesus were 
called ‘‘disciples,” or learners. Today we still 
claim discipleship, to be sent forth as were 
the twelve of those long-ago centuries, to help 
folks find a new and a more perfect way of 
life. 


Hymn: “O Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life” 
LEADER: 


“The first impression that the new reading of 
the Book of Acts has made upon me is of the 
extraordinary adequacy of the persons spoken 
of in it for their quite impossible task. They 
were quite ordinary people. There wasn’t an 
able man among them, certainly not a learned 
man, not a scholar, not a public man, not a 
leading business man. They were just fisher-folk 
and peasants and the like. If you had chanced 
in upon their meeting in the Upper Room, I 
imagine you wouldn’t have thought much of it. 
You would have seen a company of rather for- 
lorn and bewildered men and women, nursing a 
rather mysterious hope to which they couldn’t 
give a name, and which, therefore, you would 
regard as negligible and unimportant, and you 
would have said, ‘Nothing can come out of that 
lot anyway.’ Yet that company had its moment 
and that moment, that experience on the Day 
of Pentecost, transfigured them, lifted them to 
such a pitch of power that at their word thou- 
sands were won over to them. Weak men be- 
came fearless leaders. Nonentities grew into 
strong generative giants. Their souls took on an 
unheard-of stature and things happened at the 
word and the deed of these men that break 


through the ordinary frontiers of experience.’* 


Quartet: “O Life That Maketh All 
Things New” 


*Richard Roberts, in Students and the Future 
of Christian Missions (“Ordinary Folks Trans- 
figured”). Used by permission of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


September 17 
THEME: The Creative Use of Our Lei- 


sure Time 

Musica PreLupeE: “Traumerei,” by R. 
Schumann, Op. 15 No. 7 

LEADER: 


I am your spare time. 

I am that brief hour or two when you can 
most fully give expression to what you 
really are. 

For whatever you do when external circumstances 
do not compel you to do anything, that is 
what you are. 

Duties and activities imposed upon you or 
expected of you by other people reveal 
what they think is important. 

What you expect of yourself in act and thought 
in your leisure time tells what is important 
to you. 

In the long run your ideals, rather than those 
of others, determine what life is to be for 
you. 

So, then, mark me well. 

I determine your friendships; 

I determine your admirations; 

I fasten in your mind those things upon which 
you will meditate in all the other lulls of 
life. 

What you earn during your working hours goes 
into your pocket. 

What you spend during your leisure hours goes 
into your character. 

I AM YOUR SPARE\TIME. 


—P. R. Haywarp 


Hymn: “Thou Who Taught the Throng- 
ing People” 

ScrRiPTURE CALL To Worsuip: “I came 
that ye might have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” 

STATEMENT OF Purpose: We have been 
thinking of spending our work time 
and our school days to do creative 
things over and above the common 
routines of life. Busy as we are, much 
of our daily life still can be classed as 
leisure time. How creative are we 
being in our recreation? Are we con- 
tent to follow a crowd, or are we us- 
ing our time to enrich the whole of 
our own personality and that of others 
with whom we come in contact? When 
Jesus attended a wedding, he saved a 
hostess much embarrassment. When 
he tried to draw away from the 
crowds, a multitude usually followed 
him. When he passed through Jericho, 
the rich little tax collector hated by 
others, found in Jesus a new Friend. 
Little children came unto him. All 
kinds of people were his friends: a 
despised woman of the hated Samari- 
tans, a rich young ruler, the worldly 
Mary Magdalene, a nobleman, the 
rugged uncouth John, the fisherman of 
Galilee. 

To all he was able to give of him- 
self, because he thought not of self 
first. “But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” 
he said. He gave his disciples and 
friends some statements about happi- 
ness which Matthew, one of his friends, 
recorded: 

ScripTURE RESPONSE: (either by two 
leaders, or by one leader and group) 
Leader: Happy are the poor in spirit, 

Group: For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Leader: Happy are they that mourn, 

Group: For they shall be comforted. 
Leader: Happy are the meek, 


Group: For they shall inherit the earth. 
Leader: Happy are they which do hunger and 
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thirst after righteousness, 
Group: For they shall be filled. 
Leader: Happy are the merciful, 
Group: For they shall obtain mercy. 
Leader: Happy are the pure in heart, 
Group: For they shall see God. 
Leader: Happy are the peacemakers, 
Group: For they shall be called the children 
of God. 
Leader: Happy are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, 
Group: For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
—Matt. 5 :3-10 


Soto: “Now in the Days of Youth” or 
“Others” 

Prayer: that our leisure time may be 
used this year to help us grow physi- 
cally, mentally, socially, and spiritually, 
and that through it we may find a 
world of larger friendships with great 
souls of today, of yesterday, and of 
tomorrow. 

‘Musicat Response: “I Would Be True” 
played very softly, preferably by the 
violin. 

LEADER: Quote reverently the words of 


the second stanza, beginning “I would 
be friend of all... .” 
READER: 


“The one all-inclusive objective (in a Chris- 
tian’s use of leisure time) is the abundant life, 
or completeness of life, or life at its best. A lead- 
ing American churchman says: “The spirit of 
play ... is the crown of work and of home 
life . . . it is also the crown of religion. So 
much of our religion in America is sour and 
grim. It does not bounce. ... I agree that re- 
ligion is a necessity . . . but a vital religion is 
more than that . . . it is something to celebrate 
and hold festival over.’ . . . The Christian’s use 
of leisure time will cultivate a sense of value 
and an appreciation of the best things in life, 
as it becomes necessary to choose between the 
good and the better or between the better and 
the best in leisure time activities. 

“The Christian’s use of leisure will be one im- 
portant implement in the building of a new 
world. In this ‘New World’ there can be no 
conflict between work and play. A man will not 
be driven to search for thrills as a release from 
the grinding monotony of his daily work. The 
ideal of the abundant life will demand that in- 
dustry, economics, and world relations be , so 
ordered that work as well as play will be crea- 
tive and provide for the realization of life at 
its fullest and best.’ 


CrLosinc Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine 
Own To Be” 


September 24 


THEME: The Creative Use of Our Wor- 
ship Periods 

Music: “Largo,” by Handel 

ScrrpTURE CALL TO WorsHIP: 


I will bless the Lord at all times; his praise 
shall continually be in my mouth. 
O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt 
his name together. 
—Psalm 34:1, 3 


Hymn: “Father of Lights” 
LITANY: ‘ 


Leader: What is worship ?° 

First reader: 
“It is the soul searching for its counterpart. 
It is a thirsty land crying out for rain. 
It is a candle in the act of being kindled. 
It is a drop in quest of the ocean.” 

Group sings: 
“O come and let us worship, 

O come and let us worship, 


*Excerpts from Youth Action in the Use of 
Leisure Time, International Council of Religious 
Education. 

*Excerpts from “What is Worship?” by 
Dwight Bradley in Congregationalist for October, 
1928. Used by permission. Also found in Living 
Creatively by Kirby Page. 


July, 1939 


O come and let us worship Christ the Lord.” 
(tune, chorus Adeste Fidelis) 
Leader: What is worship? 
Second reader: 
“It is a voice in the night calling for help. 
It is a sheep lost in the wilderness pleading 
for rescue by the Good Shepherd. 
It is the same sheep nestling in the arms 
of the rescuer. 
It is the Prodigal 
Father.” 
Group sings chorus above. 
Leader: What is worship? 
Third reader: 
“It is the soul standing in awe before the 
mystery of the Universe. 
It is a workman pausing a moment to listen 
to a strain of music. 
It is a hungry heart seeking for love. 
It is a man climbing the altar stairs to God.” 
Group sings chorus above. 
Leader: “Be still and know that I am God.” 


Son running to the 


SireENT Mepiration: (May be accom- 
panied by very soft organ or violin 
music) 

AupiBLtE Mepiration: (To be spoken 
quietly as music continues) Lord, I 
know not what I ought to ask of thee; 
thou only knowest what I need. Thou 
lovest me better than I know how to 
love myself. Father! give to thy child 
that which he himself knows not how 
to ask. I dare not ask either for 
crosses or consolations; I simply pre- 
sent myself before thee, I open my 
heart to thee. Behold my needs which 
I know not myself; see and do accord- 
ing to thy tender mercy. Smite, or heal; 
depress me, or raise me up; I adore 
all thy purposes without knowing them; 
I am silent; I offer myself in sacrifice ; 
I yield myself to thee; I would have 
no other desire than to accomplish thy 
will. Teach me to pray. Pray thyself 
in me—Amen.* 

Hymn: “Still, Still with Thee” (stanzas 


1-4) 
LEADER’sS TALK :8 


“All great deeds are born of silence. Nowhere 
do we find any mighty work, any noble endeavor, 
which was not matured in long and patient 
silence ere it spake out in its accomplishment.” 

Great discoveries are not the accidental out- 
flashings of unthinking brains, but the results of 
eager and unremitting thought. The train was 
laid in the long broodings of the past, and the 
discovery just happened as another step evolved 
from it. 

Newton wrought out his marvellous laws as 
he sat for many a weary hour, engrossed and 
silent. Sleep, meals, and social responsibilities, 
were all forgotten amidst the silence. There was 
more than an apple concerned in the business. It 
was said of Sir Humphrey Davy that he was 
making science in his laboratory before he talked 
about it. 

Michael Angelo was a most silent worker, and 
could only do his best work when left alone. 
Vasari tells us: 

“He speaks but little, and when he does open 
his mouth, his tongue can be as sharp as a 
chisel.” 

Now and again, we get glimpses of him at 
work and it is a silent man upon whom we gaze. 

We see him in Florence, working at a huge 
block of marble, intent on making something 
memorable out of that which others had despaired 
of. Shut up rigorously, he chiselled away in 
secret, and in utter silence. Eighteen months after, 
the doors swung open and there stood revealed 
the giant statue of David, one of the glories of 
Florence. 

—Charles Courteney 


™Francois de la Monthe Fenelon, quoted in 
Prayers Ancient and Modern, Wilder Tileston, 
comp. Published by Little, Brown & Co. Used 
by permission. 

8 From, Empire of Silence. Published by Stur- 
gis and Walton. 


ScripTURE: (to be read from rear of 
room) Matthew 6:5, 6 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me 
That I May Speak” 


Religious Education as a 
Technique for Pastors 


(Continued from page 9) 


point of view to their entire task. 

Pastors who never had formal courses 
in religious education often unconscious- 
ly make very good use of the educational 
approach which is, after all, really a com- 
mon-sense method. Any successful min- 
ister, whether young or old, who begins 
with a careful consideration of the nature 
and needs of people in a local situation 
and who endeavors to develop his parish 
program through sound procedures of 
group work has learned much of the 
spirit of what the religious education 
movement seeks to offer. The only differ- 
ence in the work of those ministers who 
are specifically trained in religious edu- 
cation and those who are not is the fact 
that the former are more likely to be 
conscious of how and why they do what 
they do. 

Many pastors, even those who are for- 
mally trained in religious education, often 
fail to understand and use this educational 
approach in their total task. Evidence of 
this fact is found in the ineffectiveness of 
too many church officers. Many deacons, 
elders and trustees do not even know the 
duties expected of them because they 
have not been led by their ministers in 
performing in accordance with the ap- 
propriate functions of their respective of- 
fices. 

The educational approach is sound re- 
ligiously. It takes into account the worth 
of persons. The opinions of the humblest 
layman become significant and are taken 
seriously. In the process the members of 
the church grow as they work and they 
become better Christians. Love, a great 
word in the Christian vocabulary, is made 
alive and meaningful when the pastor and 
his lay workers think things through to- 
gether in a sympathetic, understanding 
spirit. 

Democracy is involved. One of the 
greatest contributions to national de- 
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mocracy would be more of it practiced in 
small groups. Through the use of an 
educational approach the local church can 
make this contribution. Pastors who in- 
sist on “dictating,” like misguided “in- 
fluential” laymen who often do the same 
thing, are hindering the development of 
democracy as well as missing a great op- 
portunity to build a working church. 

Some pastors fear the educational ap- 
proach because it does not set them off 
from laymen. They feel that their free- 
dom is in danger. It is admitted that 
liberty in preaching is necessary if the 
pastor is to be truly prophetic. But his 
message is to be distinguished from that 
of church administration where the lay- 
man’s business experience may fit him 
for a judgment as good or better than 
that of the minister. And even in preach- 
ing the wise pastor may get much help by 
obtaining through discussions, check-lists 
and questionnaires the felt interests of his 
congregation. 

How can the pastor employ the results 
of modern religious education in the total 
task of his parish? First, he will profit 
greatly by restudying some of the more 
comprehensive texts on religious educa- 
tion, interpreting them in terms of his 
whole church. 

Secondly, pastors should attend con- 
ferences on religious education to get 
help for their total ministry and not mere- 
ly for their church school. It is not 
enough to send Sunday school teachers 
and officers to these meetings. Since there 
are frequently special sections for pastors 
in programs of these gatherings, their 
chance for help on their general parish 
programs is greatly enhanced. 

Thirdly, theological students will do 
well to study religious education as an 
integral part of their training for their 
parish ministry, especially seeking an un- 
derstanding of the underlying philosophy 
of Christian nurture. 

Finally, pastors will practice the ap- 
proach indicated by religious education 
by carefully sharing with their laymen 
each element of their parish program. 


Guiding Beginners in Worship 
(Continued from page 20) 


mention God but they are valuable aids 
to worship, nevertheless. Their value 
lies in the feelings of appreciation they 
awaken. It is only a step from such feel- 
ings to expressions of thanks to God. The 
songs, “The Mountain High” and “The 
Sea,” given herewith, belong in this class. 
Children who have had experiences with 
mountains will be ready, following the 
singing of “The Mountain High,” to 
say, “Thank you, God, for wonderful 
mountains that go up, up into the air.” 
Even little children who have had ex- 
perience only with the hills of the plains 
have been known to enter imaginatively 
into the experience expressed in this song 
and be ready to give thanks to God. 
The poems listed below belong in the 
same class as these songs; they may 
awaken appreciations leading to worship. 


Poems: 
“Barefoot Days” (Emphasis is on feel- 
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ings produced by an early summer 
morning.) —One Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls, by Mar- 
jorie Barrows. 

“The Cricket” (Gives an appreciation 
of insect world.)—Same source. 

“Firefly? (Suggests a God whose 
thoughts and plans are greater than 
those of man.)—Same source. 

Story: 


Wuat THE OuTpoors Saw To Tommy 


It was summer. Tommy had just come to 
visit his grandma and grandpa. In the summer 
they lived in a little white house near the ocean. 

After breakfast the first morning Grandma 
said, ‘Tommy, I hope you won’t be lonely here. 
At present there aren’t any little boys and girls 
with whom to play or talk.’ Then, after a 
moment’s pause, she added, “But you will find 
plenty of beautiful things outside to speak to 
ou.” 

x Tommy wondered what Grandma meant. 
Nothing outside had @ver spoken to him. But 
perhaps Tommy had never listened. He walked 
outside and sat on the doorstep. It was very still 
out there. Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by the song of a bird. It came from the top 
of a tall tree. Tommy remembered what Grandma 
had said, and listened. The longer he listened, 


the more he seemed to understand. Then he° 


smiled and said: 

“Little bird up in the tree, 

Singing there so merrily, 

Are you trying hard to say 

That God made you to sing that way?” 
Tommy was sure that is what the little bird 
was saying. 

When the bird flew away, Tommy jumped up 
and started down the walk. He hadn’t gone very 
far when he spied a little red flower nodding 
to him from the grass. Tommy looked at it and 
wondered. Then he smiled and said: 

“Pretty flower in the grass, 

Nodding to me as I pass, 

Are you trying hard to say 

That God made you to bloom that way?” 
Tommy was sure that is what the little flower 
was saying. 

Tommy was not far from the sandy shore. He 
looked out across the wide, wide ocean. He lis- 
tened to the roll of the great waves and their 
splash against the rocks. He looked and listened 
and wondered. Then he smiled and said: 

“Ocean splashing on the rocks, 

Pounding boats against the docks, 

Are you trying hard to say 

That God made you to roll that way?” 
Tommy was sure that is what the ocean was 
saying. 

When Tommy went into the house, Grandma 
said, ‘“Were you lonely out there?” 

“No, grandma,” replied Tommy. “A little 
bird talked to me. A red flower and the big 
ocean talked to me.” 

“Good !’’ said Grandma. “They always speak 
to those who will look and listen. What did they 
say to you?” 

Tommy put his arms around Grandma’s neck 
and whispered in her ear, ““God made us.” 


HELPING TO CARE FOR NATURE 


In preparation for worship the chil- 
dren should be aided in recall of the help- 
ful things they do at home, but they 
should also be given opportunities at 
church school of caring for plants and 
putting out water for the birds. The fol- 
lowing materials may serve as aids to 
worship. 


Songs: 

“Green Things Growing Everywhere,” 
in Song and Play for Children. 
“Helping Song” (Change to “Doing 
little things for flowers,” etc.), in 

Songs for the Pre-School Age. 

The following stanza may be sung to 
the tune of “God Has Many Help- 
ers,’ in When the Little Child 
Wants to Sing: 


I can be a helper, 

Caring for the flow’rs; 

I will use my sprinkling can 

When there are no show’rs. 
Poem: 

Gop’s GarpEN AND MIne* 


I thought I’d make a garden fair— 
I planted little seeds; 

I watered them and cared for them 
And also pulled the weeds. 


The garden bloomed with flowers fair, 
So beautiful to see— 

I could not help but wonder how 
Those flowers came to be. 


I knew that I had done my part 
With spade and rake and hoe, 

But how the life and beauty came 
Was hard for me to know. 


Again I looked at tiny seeds, 
Again at flowers fair, 

And-now I’m sure that God has put 
That*life and beauty there. 


Story: 


“Jerry Learns to Help God,” in Our 
Happy World, by Esther Freivogel. 


PLAYMATES 


If a teacher of beginners wants to 
know her children and their real needs, 
she should give them opportunities for 
free play with toys. When they come 
together in a group, it will be easy for 
her to describe, without mentioning 
names, a child who was a good friend and 
one who forgot to be a good friend. The 
children will soon be telling of ways in 
which they are good friends to their play- 
mates. They should be encouraged to 
tell of ways in which other children are 
good friends to them. Following this con- 
versation they may be ready to sing one 
of the songs listed below. A_ slow, 
thoughtful repetition of the second stanza 
of “A Happy Day” may make the chil- 
dren ready to ask God to help them re- 
member to be kind in work and play. 


Songs: 


“Friends,” in Worship and Conduc 
Songs and When the Little Child 
Wants to Sing. 

“A Happy Day,” in Our Happy 
W orld. 

“Sharing,” in When the Little Chila 
Wants to Sing. 


ADULT HELPERS 


The first of the songs listed below 
expresses thanks to the workers them- 
selves and the other to God for giving 
them “friendly helpers.” This may lead 
eventually to a desire on the part of the 
child to be a helper. The last song ex- 
presses this desire. If used, it should be 
followed by a prayer asking God to make 
ses child a helper at home, at school, a 
play. 


Songs: 


“Our Helpers,” in Songs for the Pre. 
School Age. 

“The Song of Friendly Helpers” anc 
“His Helper,” in When the Littl 

Child Wants to Sing. 


*By Esther Freivogel. From Lessons fo 
Christian Living, Eden Publishing House. Use 
by permission. 
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Personal Notes 
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“* Miss MARGUERITE SKIDMORE, Direc- 

tor of Religious Education in Suf- 
folk County, Long Island, died on April 
26 after an illness of several months. 
Miss Skidmore was formerly with the 
Editorial Department of the Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Education, when it 
was located in New York City, and wrote 
junior lesson materials. When the Board 
moved to Cincinnati Miss Skidmore 
worked in several local churches in the 
New York area. In 1930 she became a 
member of the staff of the Department 
of Religious Education of the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches, 
where for three years she did most effec- 
tive work in assisting Sunday schools. 
After moving to Jamaica, Long Island, 
she continued as an active member of the 
Children’s Division Committee of the 
Federation. Miss Skidmore brought to all 
her work for children a creative spirit 
and an unceasing devotion. 


*° Mr. Rosert Epwarp Macitt, Ex- 

ecutive Secretary of the Committee 
of Publication of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., from 1903 to 1934, died 
on May 4, 1939, in his 78th year. He had 
retired from his post with his church 
in 1934. In 1903 his board did an an- 
nual business of $40,000 and published 
3,000,000 copies of various publications 
2ach year. In 1934 at his retirement these 
nad increased to $600,000 and 18,000,000 
-opies respectively. From 1883 to 1903 he 
was a manufacturer in Nashville. 

He shared in the successful organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly’s Training 
School for Lay Workers, inthe growth of 
Montreat summer school grounds, and 
n the Department of Women’s Work. 
For many years he was a leader in the 
Y.M.C.A. He gave generously of time 
and interest to the state and national 
Sunday school associations, the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denomi- 
ations, and the International Council of 
Religious Education; he was an active 
member of the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Trustees of the Council 
rrom its organization until his retire- 
ment. He was also -active in the John 
Milton Foundation for the Blind and 
n the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
10n. 


* Two MEMBERS have been added to 

the staff of the Illinois Church Coun- 
il. Mr. N. B. Dexter, Field Secretary, 
nas a background of educational ad- 
ninistration in colleges and the C.C.C. 
Miss Barbara Smith, active in the Illinois 
Christian Youth Council, joined the staff 
on June first as Office Secretary. 
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“* Herren KELLer is here shown read- 
ing her John Milton Magazine. She 
is president of the John Milton Society, 
which supplies Christian magazines and 
books to over 10,000 blind readers. John 
Milton Magazine, for adult readers, is a 
Braille monthly which contains general 
articles drawn from religious publications 
of many denominations and Improved 
Uniform Sunday school lessons written 
by leading lesson-writers. Discovery is a 
similar magazine for blind boys and girls. 
The Society also publishes hymnals and 
other religious books. It is supported 
largely by gifts from individuals. These 
may be sent to the General Secretary, 
Dr. Lewis B. Chamberlain, at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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_% Many church leaders will be inter- 


ested in the Twenty-Fourth Na- 
tional Recreation Congress to be held in 
Boston, October 9-13, this year. About 
1,500 persons from the United States 
and Canada, representing public and pri- 
vate recreation agencies, schools, colleges, 
churches, and other groups will attend. 
Further information can be secured from 
Mr. T. E. Rivers, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


World Happenings 


“ Tue Sunday school work within the 

Church of Armenia, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Zenian, is making decided 
advances. There is now a very attractive 
display of Sunday school literature pre- 
pared under Mr. Zenian’s direction and 
published on the presses of the Church. 
He has extended the Sunday school move- 


ment within the Church of Armenia not 
only throughout Syria and Palestine but 
also to Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Cyprus, and 
Greece. 


*% Sueiku Merry S. Dewairy, for 
many years secretary of Sunday 
school work in Egypt, is now president 
of the Protestant Community, though 
he continues his active membership in the 
Egypt and Sudan Sunday School Union. 
A successor had not been found at the 
time of recent reports. The Sunday 
school movement in Egypt has in its fel- 
lowship the workers from the Ancient 
Coptic Church, and the Armenian Apos- 
tolic and Greek Orthodox Churches. 
** Sunpay school work in Ceylon has 
gone steadily forward since its in- 
auguration in 1920 following the holding 
of the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Tokyo. For seventeen years, Mr. 
J. Vincent Mendis was the executive 
leader in Ceylon. The newly elected sec- 
retary is Rev. W. M. P. Jayatunga. The 
Ceylon Sunday School Union now faces 
a problem because of restrictions recently 
placed upon religious education in day 
schools. 


Brevities 


** Sunpay school work in Lithuania 

has to deal with an eighty per cent 
Catholic population, widespread poverty, 
lack of general education, and atheistic 
propaganda from Russia. Fifty 
church school story papers in denomina- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
recently surveyed, have a circulation of 
between 34 and 3? millions of copies 
weekly... . The Bible appeared in thir- 
teen new languages in 1938, making the 
grand total 1,021... . A Bible school 
manual containing a four-year lesson 
course, with instructions on how to build 
up Bible schools and how to teach in 
them, has been published by the Russian 
Orthodox Educational and _ Religious 
Bureau in Paris. . . . The Minnesota 
Council has made special provision in 
the program of its eightieth convention 
next November for church schools with 
150 or less, with a special leader who has 
had many years of experience in charge 
of such schools. .. . One of the fastest 
growing creative hobbies is making one- 
reel amateur movie films, with vast edu- 
cational implications for churches, homes, 
and schools. . . . Forty countries were 
represented in the first World’s Sunday 
School Convention fifty years ago this 
month, in London, England; nearly half 
of the delegates crossed the Atlantic. 
World Sunday school enrollment then 
was 19,715,000 as against 34,139,000 
reported at the Oslo Convention in 
1936. 
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Almost a Gentleman (James Ellison, the dog 
“Ace’) (RKO) Unpretentious story notable for 
remarkable performance of police dog. Embit- 
tered revengeful hero trains him for dog-show 
to beat hated ex-brother-in-law’s entry. Senti- 
mental dog murder trial and a kidnapping are 
other ingredients. 


For A: Fair For Y: Fairly Good For C: No 


Arizona Wildcat (Jane Withers) (Fox) More 
tomboy stuff for Jane in lively, hilarious West- 
ern. Jane, a la Paul Revere, rouses old bandit 
gang of her foster father, a retired Robinhood, 
to catch Sheriff, who is really a murderous out- 
law “hiding out.’’ Impossible doings by Jane as 
usual. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Fair For C: No 

Boy’s Reformatory (Frankie Darro, Grant 
Withers) (Monogram) Slum hero takes “rap” 
for boy pal, becomes trusty in reform school, to 
which his pal soon comes also, framed by a 
gang. Seemingly faithless to a trust, hero leads 
escape but only to aid in trapping whole gang. 
Dull stuff. 

For A: Stupid For Y: Worthless For C: No 


Calling Dr. Kildare (Ayres, Barrymore) 
(MGM) Second of promising series on medical 
profession, with same cast in tensely human 
character play. But now young Kildare must 
innocently treat gunshot wound, tangle with 
law, and fall in love with a ganster’s moll! 
Series cheapened for supposed ‘‘punch.” 

For A and Y: Mostly good For C: No 


Confessions of a Nazi Spy (Robinson, Lederer, 
Lukas) (Warner) Vivid, sensational film on 
clash of ruthless Nazi ideals, propaganda and 
espionage with U. S. Government Secret Service. 
Mastertul, absorbing drama frankly anti-Hit- 
ler but not pro-war. Notable screen achievement 
to make this country think. 

For A: Notable For Y: Mature but good 
For C: No 


East Side of Heaven (Crosby, Blondell, Auer) 
(Univ) Light, heartwarming story featuring 
adorable baby and Bing’s lullabies. Crooning 
cab-driver gets involved in marital troubles of 
rich couple and takes care of baby until their re- 
union, his own wedding postponed thereby. 
Amusing dialog and situations. 

For A: Entertaining For Y: Very good 
For C: Good 


Fight for Peace (by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon) (Warwick) Huge composite newsreel 
with good vocalogue—30 years ago to date— 
showing war and politics in Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, China, Spain, etc. Some grisly 
scenes, much faking, but whole is grim, thought- 
provoking and definitely anti-war. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Mature 
For C: No 


First Offenders (Walter Abel, Johnny Downs) 
(Colum) Fine youth convicted of murder, turns 
“tough guy” in prison and on release (unex- 
plained pardon) seeks revenge on assistant D.A. 
But latter’s farm for young ex-convicts works 
cure. Well-acted film with earnest message and 
character values. 

For A: Thought-provoking 
For C: No 


For Y: Mature 


Gorilla, The (Ritz Brothers, Anita Louise) 
(Fox) Re-filming of old burlesque mystery thrill- 
er. Slapstick antics of the Ritz Brothers as dumb, 
frightened detectives fail to amuse, and_ stock 
scare devices, secret panels and the like, fail to 
thrill. Absurd, complicated plot. Patsy Kelly 
provides best comedy. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps amusing 
For C: Too exciting 


The Hardys Ride High (Rooney, Stone, Hol- 
den, Haden) (MGM) More pretentious and 
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URREMT FILM EotIMATES 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite ~objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—lIntelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


less interesting of series. Supposed sudden wealth 
starts family on hilarious social expansion. Bub- 
ble bursts and they are themselves again, fortu- 
nately. Mickey’s role offers fine chance for over- 
acting and he takes it. 
For A: Good of kind 

For Y and C: Mostly amusing 


Inside Story (Michael Whalen, Jean Rogers) 
(Fox) Columnist writes booze-inspired invitation 
to “loneliest girl’ from “‘loneliest man.” Clip- 
joint hostess answers and they jaunt off to- 
gether. Her gangster boss, fearing she may 
“talk,”’ tries murder but hero saves and solves 
all. 

For A: Fair of kind For Y and C: No 


It’s a Wonderful World (Colbert, Stewart) 
(MGM) Lively, hilarious, clever series of bur- 
lesque adventures. Detective-hero, fleeing law 
and chasing murderer at the same time, is crazily 
“helped” by ‘‘poetess’’ heroine. High comedy 
values largely ruined by bellowed dialog, raucous 
noise, and over-crude slapstick. 

For A: Only fair For Y: Probably amusing 
For C: No 


Juarez (Muni, Aherne, Rains, Garfield, Daven- 
port, Crisp, Sondergaard, Bette Davis) (War- 
ner) Masterpiece of historical drama, accurate, 
powerful, splendidly written, acted and directed, 
and at same time document on democracy vastly 
impressive in present world situation. Just as good 
with fewer grewsome scenes. 

For A and Y: Outstanding 
For C: Too strong and beyond them 


Lady’s from Kentucky (Raft, Drew, Herbert, 
Pitts) (Para) Rural settings and fine horses sole 
interest in trite, artificial, feebly-acted story of 
unconvincing character-transformation of tough, 
unprincipled gambler-hero. Much footage on 
bookies and betting. Hugh Herbert minus ‘twoo- 
woo” a welcome change. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Very Doubtful 
For C: No 


Mikado, The (D’Oyly Carte Opera, Kenny 
Baker) (Univ) Expert, English-made version of 
famous light opera, rich in color, costume and 
sets, delightfully sung and acted with all the 
flavor, spirit and satirical humor of original. 
Will delight all lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
For A and Y: Exceltent For C: If it interests 


Mr. Moto in Danger Island (Peter Lorre) 
(Fox) Typical of the series, with fragile, goggle- 
eyed little Moto outwitting and outpunching 
everybody. Impossible heroics, grewsome thrills, 
absurd hokum for the unthinking, with some 


For A: Good of kind 


very dumb comedy for relief. Unintentionally 
comic at times. 


For A: Hardly For C: No 


Never Say Die (Bob Hope, Martha Raye) 
(Para) Utter nonsense farce about hypochondriac 
at Alpine hotel, expecting early death from wrong 
diagnosis, crazily involved in romance and mar- 
riage. Would-be clever wisecracks, crude slapstick 
and low-taste buffoonery make hilarious fun for 
low I.Q.’s. 

For A:_Futile For Y: No value For C: No 


~-On Trial (Litel, Lindsay, Janet Chapman) 
(Warner) Third screening of old Rice melo- 
drama, intelligently done, modernized a bit with 
radio and airplanes, suspenseful, and with notable 
child role. Tamer than present-day thrillers and 
more convincing. Really above-average Class B 
picture. 


For Y: Perhaps 


For Y: Mature 


For C: No 


Outside the Walls (Michael Whalen, Vir- 
ginia Weidler) (Colum) Honest, released con- 
vict, frankly admitting jail-term, seeks work but 
meets endless trouble. Even his little daughter 
scorns him, but he finally wins her back and she 
saves him from being framed for return to jail. 
For A: Passable For Y: Fair For C: Hardly 


Return of the Cisco Kid (Warner Baxter, 
Lynn Bari) (Fox) Engaging Mexican Robinhood, 
after his fake execution, meets heroine on stage- 
coach he had meant to rob. Instead, redeems her 
mortgaged ranch from tricky Sheriff with Sher- 
iff's own money. His thwarted romance is pleas- 
antly pathetic. Thriller not over violent. 

For A: Good of kind 
For Y and C: Good thriller 


Risky Business (George Murphy, Dorothea 
Kent) (Univ) More sensational gang-melodrama. 
Excessively brave radio-announcer, old-time pal 
of big gangster, turns detective and executioner. 
Fastens kidnapping upon his pal, shoots him dead, 
and announces achievement over the air himself! 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Doubtful value 

For C: No 


Rose of Washington Square (Power, Faye, 
Jolson) (Fox) Another “Alexander” echo of the 
past—old Broadway actors, singers, dancers 
readily identifiable—with many weak spots and 
anachronisms. Heroine loves devotedly hero, an 
incurably crooked and contemptible cad. Rather 
cheap stuff cloaked in heavy sentiment. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 


Society Lawyer (Pidgeon, Bruce) (MGM) So- 
phisticated society romance, murder, and swank 
gaiety in night-clubs and penthouses. Smooth 
lawyer, aided by heroine and cabaret owner of 
checkered past, traps the arch-gangster. And they 
have Virginia sing! Remake of 1933 picture, 
“Penthouse.” Well acted and directed. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Better not 
For C: No 


Some Like It Hot (Bob Hope, Shirley Ross) 
(Para) “Small time’? promoter breezes along on 
bluff and brass till his troup deserts and climbs 
high. Devoted heroine brings down-and-out hero 
back into picture. Tortured “swing” music a big 
feature. Cheap exploitation of a ne’er-do-well. 
For A: Feeble For Y: Little Value For C: No 


Sorority House (Ann Sheridan, James Ellison) 
(RKO) In silliest “college” to date, slim-brained 
girls emote endlessly over Sorority bids, till hum- 
ble country girl wins the bid and the philander- 
ing College-doctor-hero. Less saccharine heroine 
would have helped some, but stuff is largely 


amateurish and inane. 
For A: Silly For Y and C: No 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Values in Use of Marionettes 
(Continued from page 8) 


tional work on the part of the more interested children. 
One of the problems which faces us in the field of religious 
education is that of supplying work for those who are 
anxious for activities at home, related to the church school 
session. The problem of making suggestions to the child with 
time and vitality involves finding something that will be 
interesting and useful to him and can also be applied to the 
work of the class. In the field of puppetry is an opportunity 
for original, individual, and valuable work to be done at 
their leisure by those who are interested. One child may 
like to paint, and with aid in research he can make back- 
grounds of various biblical scenes to be used for plays. An- 
other child may like to construct; this one can add to the 
common storehouse of properties that are always ready, 
incidentally learning much of custom, manners, and cos- 
tume. The child who is interested in writing plays may do 
this and the parts can be read by the class. There are values 
which come from the occasional use of a prepared play 
rather than using entirely spontaneous material, particularly 
to the child or children who do the preparation. Such plays 
make in addition an interesting collection indicative of some 
of the work of the class. There is also the thought that in 
puppetry the church school can offer to the child something 
which may grow into an activity, be it religious or non- 
religious in its application, for his leisure time. That, too, 
in one of our responsibilities. 

6. The possibilities of a period of free activity are aided 
if puppets are available. Some schools, an increasing num- 
ber it is to be hoped, allow each child to work out his own 
way of expressing religious truth through some activity. In 
such situations there are frequently only one or two of 
the children who want to do some dramatic work while the 
rest are interested in other means of expression. Here again 
the puppet shows its adaptability to use with small numbers 
of children. One child with two hand puppets may be able 
to work out a single scene; while two children can have 
a spontaneous presentation of considerable portions of a 
story if they so desire. 


‘THE SECURING OF THESE VALUES 


In the opinion of the author there are few situations 
where we are justified in taking the time of the Sunday 
church school session for the actual preparation of the 
marionettes and puppets that would be used in its program. 
There are undoubted values which come from the actual 
construction, but they are values which the child will 
probably secure in his general education. In the vacation 
school where there is more time the puppets may be made 
by a group. 

An older class which is anxious to serve the church school, 
especially those girls who are feeling an eager desire to teach 
and serve, but who are so far from ready for it, might be 
glad to spend time outside of the regular sessions in prepar- 
ing a set of puppets. A women’s group of the church, or 
the young people’s society, could easily be persuaded to aid 
in this way. And even the purchase of the necessary equip- 
ment is a possibility to be considered. A set of puppets can 
be prepared, put in a strong box, and set aside where they 
are easily available. Then when any given class wishes this 
particular kind of activity the box is ready, and when 
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brought in the materials can be distributed and dramatiza- 
tion can start at once. 

There are available many books that will help those 
who are interested in the construction and manipulation 
of marionettes and puppets; the two following will give 
the beginner an adequate knowledge along with some in- 
spiration for attempting many phases of the subject. 

Ackley, How to Make Marionettes, which is one of the 
books in the series called Picture Scripts edited by the staff 
of Lincoln School of Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity. This is published by Grosset and Dunlap, sells for 
twenty-five cents, and includes adequate directions (as well 
as a pattern) for the making of cloth marionettes. 

Mills and Dunn, Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows, 
Doubleday Doran, though more expensive has a more wide- 
spread use. It includes directions for making puppets of 
various kinds, hand-puppets, shadow-puppets, and marion- 
ettes. Not only this but there are useful additional chapters 
on the making of masks, and the presentation of shadow 
plays with human actors. 


Observing Religious Education Week 
(Continued from page 7) 


mittees of the Religious Education Committee. Three radio 
stations cooperated by giving time. The radio schedule 
included broadcasts by the Cuyahoga County Youth Coun- 
cil; the Adult Education Committee presented a round- 
table discussion; Miss Lois Gilbert of the Cleveland Art 
Museum staff explained the possibilities for cooperation 
between the churches and the Cleveland Museum of Art; 
the Young People’s Interracial Fellowship presented a 
program of spirituals and Negro poetry; the Curriculum 
Committee gave a worship and story program; and the 
Drama Committee presented a children’s service; the 
Public Relations Committee emphasized “Go-to-Church 
Sunday” as the climax of the week’s program. 


International Issues 
(Continued from page 19) 


2. It could make the unused parts of the quotas of the 
refugee countries of the past several years retroactive; 

3. It could “mortgage” the quotas of refugee-producing 
countries for the next few years so as to meet the immediate 
crisis ; 

4. It could turn the total annual quota of 153,000 into 
a general quota for the refugees, no matter from what coun- 
try; 

5. It could admit special groups, such as children or 
elderly persons, outside of the present quota restrictions on 
the ground that they would not compete on the labor market, 
provided, of course, that definite provision is made for their 
support; or 

6. It could amend the present immigration law to provide 
for enlarged quotas. 


Among the best available sources for further reading on 
these issues are: Recent monthly issues of Peace Action, Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 5 cents per copy. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 29, America and the Refugees, Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York, 
from which the six proposals regarding refugee legislation are 
quoted, 
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Christian Education Bibliography 


ERE is the sixth annotated bibliog- 

raphy in a series covering the pe- 
riod from 1931 through 1938. It is the 
second annual supplement to the bulletin, 
Christian Religious Education Bibliog- 
raphy, a cumulative list for the years 
1931 through 1936, which was prepared 
by the Department of Research of the 
International Council. The bulletin is 
available at fifteen cents per copy, cash 
with order. 

References to be included were deter- 
mined on the basis of standards in line 
with progressive trends in Christian edu- 
cation. References to the following types 
of publications were not included: regu- 
lar curriculum units or courses and more 
elementary leadership education material 
known as First Series texts or references 
(now listed in quarterly features of this 
Journal), materials published in foreign 
countries, articles not indexed in the com- 
monly used library indexes, and denomi- 
national and International Coucil bul- 
letins and pamphlets. Lists of current 
publications and periodicals published by 
denominational and interdenominational 
agencies may be secured easily from their 
headquarters. 

The bibliography was prepared by the 
Department of Research with the co- 
operation of twenty-six leaders in Chris- 
tian education. 


I. General References 


A. History, Progress, Principles 

1. Case, ApELAwE T. “Education for 
Spiritual Values.” National Parent- 
Teacher, 32:6-7, 26, March 1938. 

Discusses ways by which public education is 
taking account of appreciations, what people care 
about, or values, and shows how public and 
church schools create such in pupils. 

2. CLARKE, FRED, et al. Church, Com- 
munity and State in Relation to Edu- 
cation. Chicago, Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1938. 234 p. $2.00. 

_ Discussion of one of the major subjects con- 

sidered by the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State held in July, 1937. 

3. CONOVER, CHARLES EUGENE. “Save 
Religious Education from Itself!” 
Christian Century, 55:865-66, July 
13, 1938. 

Contends that the gap between theology and 
religious education must be closed, and that it 
is the latter which must make fundamental 
changes in view of recent theology. 

4. Dimocx, Heptey S. “Some Issues 
for Religious Education Raised by 
Recent Character Research.” Re- 
ligious Education, 33:87-92, April- 
June 1938. 

Briefly describes some recent research studies 
on character and its development, and discusses 
their implications for reconstructing religious 
education programs. 

5. HartsHorNE, Hucu. “Is Christian 
Education Propaganda?” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 14:15, 38, January 1938. 
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1938 


Analysis of the charge that Christian education 
is indoctrination and therefore propaganda. The 
answer of the author is that Christian education 
is not propaganda. 


6. Haywarp, P. R. “The Professional 
Fellowship within the International 
Council.” Religious Education, 33: 
46-49, January-March 1938. 

Presents the organizational setting of the 16 
professional groups within the International 
Council; what the groups and sections are and 
what they do; and a group of problems, and 
possibilities for the future. 


7. JOHNSON, F, Ernest. “Religious 
Education and the ‘Theological 
Trend.” Religious Education,-33:82- 
86, April-June 1938. 

Describes and evaluates the trend toward neo- 
orthodoxy. Points out the contributions of the 
religious education movement which are threat- 
ened by this trend, as well as the necessary cor- 
rective of religious education supplied by neo- 
orthodoxy. 


8. Jounson, F, Ernest. “Significance 
of the Oxford Conference for Ameri- 
can Churches.” International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 14:16-17, 
March 1938. 

Brief statements regarding some of the aspects 

of the Oxford Conference which are significant 
for American churches, with suggestions of a 


few difficulties involved for these churches in 
adopting all that was done at Oxford. 


g. Josey, C. C. “Religious Education in 
a Democracy.” Journal of Religion, 
18:19-50, January 1938. 

Plea for teaching religion in public schools, 
based upon the recognition of the fundamental 
role of religion, when defined as ‘‘the effort 
to deepen one’s feeling of cosmic solidarity,” in 
“social and individual integration,” and the 
commitment of a democracy to “providing indi- 
viduals opportunities to develop potentialities for 
good.” 


10. KUNKEL, Fritz. Character, Growth, 
Education. Philadelphia, J. P. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1938. 348 p. $3.50. 

Demonstrates the fundamental conceptions of 

We-psychology, and clarifies the We-problems 

which occur in the average development of chil- 


dren and adolescents, pointing the way to their 
solution. 


II. SHAVER, Erwin L, “Whither Bound, 
Religious Education?” Religious 
Education, 33:163-67, July-Septem- 
ber 1938. 

Analysis of present tendencies in religious edu- 
cation, concerning the negative elements such as 
decline in numbers and lay interest and the more 
favorable facts, with indications as to basic 
trends and problems yet to be solved. 


12. WIEMAN, Henry NELSon and Hor- 
TON, WattTeR MarsHatyt. The 
Growth of Religion. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark and Company, 1938. 505 
p. $5.00. 


Part t gives a summary of the development 
of religion from primitive religion down to mod- 
ern religious tendencies. Part 2 contends that 
religion is in need of philosophy of religion. Pro- 
vides an exposition of the philosophies recom- 
mended, calling it theistic naturalism. 


13. WIEMAN, Recina Westcott. “Mod- 
ern Morale.” Religious Education, 
33:202-09, October-December 1938. 


Indicates the causes of broken morale in the 
present-day confusion, and evidences of the 
growth of morale in realizing the deeper values 
of life. = 


B. Curriculum and Methods 


14. Battery, ALBERT Epwarp. Art and 
Character. New York, Abingdon 


Press, 1938. 354 p. $3.75. 

Practical help is given in the use of pictures 
in worship and also in teaching, including current 
social questions. There are over 40 full page il- 
lustrations, and 1,689 pictures are catalogued. 


15. Fosprck, Harry Emerson. A Guide 
to. Understanding the Bible. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1938. 


347 p. $3.00. 

Charts the courses of thought that run 
through the Bible—the development of the ideas 
of God, man, right and wrong, suffering, fellow- 
ship with God, and immortality. For ministers, 
teachers, older young people’s and adult classes, 


-and parents. 


16. Horman, Cuartes T. “How Con- 
versations Help.” International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 15:8-9, 
44, November 1938. 

Describes the importance of conversation in de- 
termining the environment in which persons live, 


the technique of counseling, and how Jesus made 
constructive use of conversation. 


17. Jones, Puirie Cowerr. “Making 
Easter a Religious Festival.” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 14:7-8, April 1938. 

Suggests principles and methods helpful in 
making Easter a truly Christian celebration in 
church and home. 


18. LIEBERMAN, JosHUA, editor. New 
Trends in Group Work. New York, 
Association Press, 1938. 229 p. $2.00. 


Each chapter, by an outstanding person such 
as John Dewey, describes the contribution of 
some phase of the group technique to character 
education. Probably most useful to the person 
with some background in either progressive edu- 
cation or social work. 


19. Maus, Cyntuta PEAr. Christ and 
the Fine Arts. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. 764 p. $3.95. 

Portrays the life and work of Christ through 
art, hymns, poetry, and stories. Includes go art 

reproductions, 117 hymn _ interpretations, 240 

poems, and 70 stories. 


20. O’Hara, FRANK and Bro, Mar- 
GUERITTE Harmon. A Handbook of 
Drama. Chicago, Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1938. 247 p. $2.00. 


Introduction to drama for students, beginning 
playwrights, or just persons who like plays. 
Answers questions about drama, including types, 
structure, history, and definitions of terms. In- 
cludes illustrative material. 


21. PowELt, WarREN 7T., editor. Recre- 
ation in Church and Community. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 
136 p. $.75. 

The writers are Charles D. Giaque, Raymond 
W. Porter, and H: D. Edgren. A non-technical 
volume that will introduce mew leaders in 
church and community to the problems, prin- 
ciples, organization, and classification of mate- 
rials for an adequate recreational program. Rec- 
ommended as a text for Course 142.3b in the 
Standard Leadership Curriculum. 
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22. SrrERE, Doucias V. Prayer and 
Worship. New York, Association 
Press, 1938. 70 p. $.50. 

Deals with the problem of how Christians 
may become more Christian. Discusses three aids 
to such devotional practices: private prayer, 


corporate worship, and devotional reading. In- 
cludes a bibliography. 


C. Leadership 


23. BONNELL, JOHN SUTHERLAND. Pas- 
toral Psychiatry. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. 237 p. $2.50. 


Deals with the ministry to those mentally ill. 
Gives case material dealing with fear, sex prob- 
lems, humiliation and pride, and parent-child 
problems. Distinguishes minister’s functions from 
those of professional psychiatrist and physician. 


24. Foster, Vircit. “A Personnel De- 
partment. An Approach to the De- 
velopment of Leaders.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 15: 
14-15, September 1938. 


Story of a plan for enlisting and developing 
the maximum potential leadership in a congre- 
gation—a plan which worked. 


25. HomricHAusEN, E. G. “The Min- 
ister and Religious Education.” 
Christian Education, 21:233-45, 
April 1938. 

Indicates ways in which the Protestant min- 


ister needs to and may more adequately fulfil his 
educational task in the modern church. 


26. Mayer, Otto. “A Study of Direc- 
tors of Religious Education and Their 
Profession.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 15:12, 40, Oc- 
tober 1938. 


Major findings from the study bearing this 
title, and a comparison of these with a study 
made about ten years earlier. 


27. Murray, Atrrep L. Psychology for 


Christian Teachers. New York, 
Round Table Press, 1938. 245 p. 
$2.00. 


Presents the principles of psychology in a 
practical way. Gives illustrations of various 
kinds of human behavior by age groups. Con- 
cludes with the following general chapters: 
The Technique of Visitation, Psychology in the 
Sick Room, and How to Increase Church School 
Attendance, 


28. SHAvER, Erwin L. The Workers’ 
Conference Manual. New York, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1938. 113 p. $1.00. 

One of the best means for keeping the church 
school toned up is the workers’ conference. This 


gives suggestions for both planning and conduct- 
ing these meetings for many months. 


D. The Church and Church School 


29. McKipzen, Rosert A, “The Church 
and the Coordinating Council.” Jn- 
ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 14:16-17, June 1938. 

Interpretation of the work of the Coordinating 

Council in Los Angeles by the superintendent of 

the All Nations Foundation in that city. The Co- 

ordinating Council promotes cooperation among 
the church and extra-church character-building 
agencies, 


30. Mayer, Orro. “How Effective Is 
the Educational Work of the 
Church?” Religious Education, 33: 
218-23, October-December 1938. 


Survey of research studies to discover evi- 
dences of educational effectiveness of the work 
of Protestant churches in relation to membership 
gains or losses, available leadership ability, and 
educational programs. 
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31. STEWART, GeorcE. The Church. 
New York, Association Press, 1938. 

98 p. $.50. 
Sees the task of the church today as fourfold: 
to preach the Gospel, to provide a group con- 


sciousness, to provide adequate worship, to help 
men realize their fullest spiritual stature. 


. Wyker, James D. “The Country 
Church and Community Agencies.” 
International Journal of Religious 
Education, 14:10-11, June 1938. 


Description of activities carried on by a com- 
munity church and a community council in a 
rural area, in which religion functions as the 
shepherd of community agencies. 


II. The Religious Education of 
Children 


33. Jones, Mary Atice. “Children and 
Unhappy Social Conditions.” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 14:10-11, 38, January 1938. 

Since children cannot escape awareness of so- 
cial ills, these must be interpreted to them in light 
of the purposes of God. Author discusses ways 
of doing this and the spirit essential to the 
solution of conflicts among persons of varying 
opinions. 

34. SEABURY, Davin. “Are There Any 
Bad Children?” International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 15:7, 34, 
October 1938. 

Analyzes basic drives in human behavior and 
argues that delinquency and maladjustment of 


personality in chifdren are results of the mis- 
direction of one or more of these drives. 


35. WiEMAN, Recina Westcort. “Chil- 
dren’s Failures and Adult Faults.” 
International Journal of Religious 
Education, 15:6-7, 17, September 
1938. 

The author insists that every child normally 


has a right to be ‘‘a problem child” in that he 
faces real problems of adjustment in his own 


right. “Smooth” going is neither normal nor 
wholesome. Guidance should be ‘cooperative 
evaluation,” allowing maximum freedom and ini- 
tiative. 


III. The Religious Education of 
Young People 


36. BurKHART, Roy A. Understanding 
Youth. New York, Abingdon Press, 
1938. 176 p. $1.50. 

Deals with the world of the adolescent, be- 
havior reactions, characteristics of different groups 
of adolescent age, and goals of youth and their 
principles of living. Author tells of his experi- 
ence in developing a local church program for 
youth. 


37. Cuave, Ernest J. “High School Ex- 
periences Affecting Personality.” Re- 
ligious Education, 33:131-43, July- 
September 1938. 

Study of 350 high school seniors in certain 
Chicago schools to determine what experiences 
they felt were contributing to three areas: sense 
of personal worth and growth; ability to make 
inclusive social adjustments; and aesthetic appre- 
ciation and refined behavior. Ways by which the 
schools succeed and fail in these regards are 
given. 


38. Dimocx, Hepvey S. “The Current 
Needs of Youth and the Church.” 
Religious Education, 33:195-201, Oc- 
tober-December 1938. 


Discusses the vocational impasse of youth, de- 
layed marriage and unmet recreational, character 
and citizenship needs. Proposes constructive steps 
to be taken by the Christian church. 


39. Lamps, M. W. “Teaching Religion in 
a State University.” Christian Edu- 
cation, 21:219-24, April 1938. 

Appraises, in the light of a decade’s experi- 
ence, the assumptions underlying the program 
of the School of Religion in the State University 
of Iowa, namely, (1) that “religion is funda- 
mental in any vital program of character edu- 
cation,’ and (2) that “the responsibility for the 
development of religious education in a_ tax- 
supported institution should be shared by church 
and state.” 


40. New Direction for Campus Christian 
Action. New York, National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council, 1938. 
I9I p. $2.00. 

Report of the National Assembly of Student 
Christian Associations held at Oxford, Ohio, from 
December 27, 1937 to January 2, 1938. In- 
cludes addresses, worship services, commission 
reports and reports from the program laboratory. 


IV. The Religious Education of 
Adults and Parents 


41. Lopincier, JoHN Lestiz. The Mis- 
sionary Education of Adults. New 
York, Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1938. 182 p. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, $.60. 


For all leaders of church adult groups. Deals 
with methods which express the outreach of 
adult Christian experience. Includes illustrations, 
suggested tests of effectiveness, and proposals for 
action. Gives special attention to the young adult 
group and places of men’s and women’s groups 
in a total program. 

42. VietH, Pau H. “Christian Educa- 
tion Through the Family.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 15:8-9, October 1938. 

The primary and dominant influence of the 
family in religious education and character de- 
velopment is explained. Its implications for the 
church and its program are set forth in five spe- 
cific proposals. 

43. ZiEGLER, Eary F. The Way of Adult 
Education. Philadelphia, Westmin- 
ster Press, 1938. 320 p. $1.25. 

Presents issues involved in making adult edu- 
cation vital as guidance in living. Deals with 
three types of relationships through which the 
church educates adults: study group, congrega- 
tion, and personal counseling. Suitable for leaders 
in all types of churches. Recommended for 


Course No. 412 in the Standard Leadership Cur- 
riculum. 


Quarterly annotated lists of graded 
curriculum and general program ma- 
terials, continuously available after pub- 
lication, are prepared by the Department 
of Research with the cooperation of the 
editors and publishers themselves. To 
date they have appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1938 and March and June 1939 is- 
sues of the Journal. Single copies of these 
issues of the Journal may be secured for 
fifteen cents each, cash with orders. The 
next list will appear in the September 


1939 issue. 


Why not begin now to build your own 
reference file by clipping references from 
these two series of bibliographies? Such 
a file will be a valuable aid in building 
well-rounded programs for church school 
classes, worship services, young people’s 
societies, vacation church schools, leader- 
ship training, and dramatic activities. 
Three by five cards are inexpensive, and 
lend themselves readily to a clipping file. 
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The Church School Superintendent. By 
Philip C. Jones. New York Abingdon, 
1939. 112 p. $1.00. 

The author of this book has had long 
and successful experience in guiding a 
church school program and, in addition, 
he has a power of imagination which 
means that his experience has not been 
allowed to get into ruts and stay there 
except to the extent desirable. The book 
contains suggestions on the Church 
School as the School of the Church; a dis- 
cussion of Church School Organization, 
the Work of the Superintendent, Courses 
of Study, Discovering, Enlisting, and 
Training Teachers, School Records, and 
other practical topics. Altogether there 
are many illustrations, and very few ab- 
stractly stated principles. 

The style is readable. The sense of hu- 
mor of the author is evident at appro- 
priate points. One can get through the 
book rapidly and yet feel that he is gain- 
ing some very worthwhile suggestions 
along the way. 

Readers should not be misled by the 
fact that in the introduction, which con- 
tains some of the correspondence between 
the editor and the author in regard to the 
book, there is included the description of 
a leadership education course on How to 
Administer the Program of the Local 
Church. Evidently the author was asked 
to write on that subject, but limited him- 
self to the church school itself rather 
than dealing with the total local church 
program. 

The book is commended to church 
school superintendents and all others in- 
terested in the general program which 
the church school is expected to carry on. 

—F. L. K. 


A Working Faith for the World. By 
Hugh Vernon White. New York, Har- 
per, 1938. 213 p. $2.00. 

The world today is looking for a work- 
ing faith. While the manifestations of 
this urge seem political and economic, its 
deeper meaning is spiritual—a need for a 
religion that gives unity to life. Dr. 
White reviews the competence of various 
religions for this role. Three sections 
deal with Christianity as a world faith. 
Christianity at work and objectives of 
Christianity. The book gives an outlook 
on the world mission enterprise and 
points out Christianity’s potentialities for 
realizing in all lands the ends of Chris- 
tian Truth, Christian Personality, and 
Christian Community. Its discussion is 
pertinent in the light of the Madras Con- 
ference Reports. 


—aeFe. Be Tus 


The Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis. 


By Charles S. Macfarland. New York, 
Revell, 1939. 226 p. $1.50. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Current religious thought boiled down 
to a minimum of cardinal points! This 
review of some of the most important re- 
cent books in the theological and religious 
field gives the busy person a clear, con- 
cise summary of the chief points of re- 
ligious thought. The chapter groupings 
reveal the book’s scope. They are: Types 
of Modern Theology, ‘Theologies of 
“Crisis,” The Case for Liberalism, Hu- 
manism: Outlived or Reformed, Mysti- 
cism Pursues Its Quiet Way, Empiricism 
Holds Its Ground, The Social Gospel 
Survives, Unity in a Day of Crisis, and 
the closing chapter, A Synthesis of Con- 
temporary Thought. This is a discrimi- 
nating summary of the newest thought on 
religion and contemporary matters. 

—J. B. K. 


Supervision in Social Group Work. By 
Sidney J. Lindenberg. New York, As- 
sociation, 1939. 141 p. $1.50. 

Supervisors of Christian education will 
find this book valuable, not because it 
deals with their own work, for it deals 
with social club work, but because it gives 
an actual record of supervision as actual- 
ly carried out. It shows how this much 
discussed idea of group work actually 
comes down to earth and walks about 
among us. The book is tied to what went 
on in a Philadelphia settlement, and pre- 
sents its philosophy mainly through its 
practice. 

—P. R. H. 


Christianity and Mental Hygiene., Re- 
port of the Conference Held at Rose- 
mary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., August 
24-30, 1938. New York, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 1939. 
53 p. $1.00. 

Religious leaders, physicians, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, teachers and social 
workers report their discussions on Chris- 
tianity and mental hygiene. The first 
section deals with the human situation, 
problems, and solutions. The second re- 
views moral and pastoral problems par- 
ticularly the problems of the pastor in 
the care and cure of souls. 


Perpetual Peace. By Immanuel Kant. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939. 67 p. $1.00. 

A new edition of the first English trans- 
lation of Kant’s famous essay, with an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Although written in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is as timely today as any of the 
current books being written on the sub- 
ject of international peace. 


The Protection and Marketing of Liter- 
ary Property. By Philip Wittenberg. New 
York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1939. 395 p. 
$3.75. 


Editors and authors alike will find this 
book of great practical value and interest. 
It covers many of the knotty problems of 
copyrights and infringements and gives 
authoritative advice concerning contracts 
for various types of publications. It is 
written with clarity and contains many 
fascinating illustrations from the fortunes 
of famous books. 


What Use Is Religion? By Elmore M. 
McKee. New York, Scribner’s, 1939. 
260 p. $2.00. 

Christianity as a way of life and belief 
defended with conviction and vigor 
against skeptical questioning. 


God in Our Street. By George Stewart. 
New York, Abingdon, 1939. 216 p. $2.00. 

How men have learned to know God 
and his purposes for them; the major 
facts regarding Jesus Christ and his sig- 
nificance for men and society; the nature 
of the Holy Spirit as described by the 
church, the writers of the apostolic age, 
as well as in our own experience. 


The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need. A 
Study of Institutional Adaptation. By 
Owen E. Pence. New York, Association, 
1939. 360 p. $2.75. 

For those who cannot believe that an 
institution can give a critical study of 
itself this book is the final answer. It 
analyzes critically and without bias the 
work and development of the Y.M.C.A. 
as an institution. All who are interested 
in institutions as such and the way they 
have their being will find it valuable. 


What’s Right with the World? By Gor- 
don Palmer. New York, Revell, 1939. 
188 p. $1.50. 

This is a series of messages in reaction 
against the current hyper-critical mood. 
It is an optimistic attempt to discover 
new resources of faith and see enough in 
present-day life to thank God and take 
courage. 


One Generation and Another. By Rob- 
ert Russell Wicks. New York, Scribner’s, 
1939. 189 p. $1.50. 

The educational function of the “good” 
home interpreted in terms of those potent 
intangibles such as sentiment, contagion 
of personality, traditional practices, the 
underlying philosophy of life, and re- 
ligious impressions. 


The Faith We Declare. By Edwin 
Lewis. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1939. 236 
p. $2.00. 

A powerful affirmation of the historic 
Christian faith, of its significance for our 
day, and of the necessity of declaring it as 
an evangel. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Dickie. Harriet Whitcomb Nugent ..Feb. 13 
Experiences in the Nursery Class. 

Wiole IM) Efolmens <i.0 es oss eese> Nov. 16 
Fellowship in Children’s Work, A ..July 15 
Good Friday Service for Children, 

AOMEG eee ace xO RTESs ope a 0% Mar. 9 


Month Page 


Guiding Beginners in Worship. 
Elizabeth McE. Shields and Esther 
Freivogel 


Seater ts Oct. 19; Jan. 23; Apr. 21; July 20 
How the Child Learns About God. 

Donald. W. Maynard. vo). 05,6 «0s Nov. 12 
Junior Worship Programs .......Each Issue 
Not Enough Bible tek views oe eels 00%. Nov. 18 
Parent Hour in the Junior Depart- 

ment, The. Helen Vaile Parker ...Dec. 8 
Primary Worship Programs ..... Each issue 
Rural Pastor Meets the Children, 

The OtisnG, Carnes seh ve cise cic see ay 6 
Teaching Children to Pray. F. 

IDATCy WE One anc iten Masato svetene a atte Jan. 16 
Values in Use of Marionettes. Doro- 

thy -Dilden;Spoerl!  .i0. cisie eyes aie July 8 
Christian Christmas, A. Clifford R. 

StersOmieenccis! sa wevtekule svcsecre eh aceite Nov. 19 
Christian Education Bibliography, 1938 .July 34 
Christian Education Through the Fami- 

lyse baulwEl. Vilethes. ty eave <calevais ocets Oct. 8 
Christian Education Today. Luther A. 

Wiel glee ite vtec ensltoors ale ace Apr. 8 
Christian Family Life Receives New 

rap asisrin rss erate reieiate ite Feb. 11 
Church and the Public School, The. 

ames: Po iVWilbouti sits. aps ctey-tlercsts Dec. 7 
Church Plans for Its Children, The. 

A Play. Lillian Williams ....... Sept. 19 
Church School Attendance Can Defy 

Population Trends. Harry C. 

Munro; Nathaniel F. Forsyth ....May 23 
Church “Retreats’’ Forward, This. We 

Could=airya Tinatl seer fer lorert chen Jan. 18 
Church Studies Other Groups, The. M. 

Wise Ariietrong eens: daunere) setae wie Oct. 6 
City with Its Problems, The. What 

Avemthes Hactayre eratc..csi aise st ee Nov. 22 
Clark, Arthur Tillotson. When Boys 

and Girls Join the Church ...... Mar. 8 
Clifford, Mrs. Perry. County Council 

Sponsors Choral Music, A ....... Nov. 7 
Coe, George A 

More Theologizing in the Church 

Schoolies Vee) leirtce tier cleteer nataler es July 10 

Religious Education Is in Peril ..... Jan. 9 
Columbus Convention, The. Summary 

BNGGREVIOW Birt sorters e sapere oe 2 Oct. 16 
Combined or Separate Classes? Wil- 

Name rlaltakers ect. airtel suas ark May 9 
Communion and Consecration Service, A 

Program for Use Religious Educa- 

TORU EEK ieecsihie tied, conn nie) ales eieiard Sept. 11 
Communion in the Out-of-Doors. Clar- 

CNCOM AC TAIC hele a saci eee June 12 
Community Vacation School, A. Mrs. 

Jeph aeVicNaugh tongs: «cis islalea- May 10 
Conventions 

Columbus Convention, Summary and 

REVIEW Patents miei ccelln <7sie eit aia te oes Oct. 16 
From Columbus, to Durban ......... Oct. 17 
Land of the Voortrekkers, The. Rob- 

Ret lie RRO DEMIS Mal ctersalricis(ss4ho Sates June 10 
Official Call for the Thirteenth 

World’s Sunday School Convention..Jan. 4 
What Happened in Christian Educa- 

tion at Madras? Robert M. Hop- 

Kitios. = cera oe cles cei amines aeete Apr. 12 
World Conference at Madras ...... Nov. 17 
World Conference of Christian 

Youth. Ivan M. Gould ......... May 15 
Conversion and Mental Health. A. T 

INGIBEN Ghetata teats sais ste hc ciel Saree Jan. 14 
Cooperation, the Secret of Happy Use- 

fulness. Nita Mieth Arnold ...... Dec. 12 
Cooperative Work 

Church and the Public School, The. 

Tamea. Fo OW UDOUF ote viieein:n'e iste Dec. 7 
Christian Christmas, A. Clifford R. 

SieteON” . xis atgMnd sls wtaierdls inlaw aee SO ae 
Community Vacation School, A. 

Mrs, J. F. McNaughton ........ May 10 
County Council Sponsors Choral 

Music, A. Mrs. Perry Clifford ...Nov. 7 
Fifty Years Old This Month........ July 13 
Laymen Establish Extension Fellow- 

A oy ae sees ce ee Feb. 18 
Weekday Religious Education Suc- 

ceeds. Alice Geer Kelsey......... Jan. 19 


Month Page 


Weekday Religious Education To- 
day. Frank M. McKibben; Minor 
C. Miller; C. E. Ashcraft ...... Mar. 10 
Craig, Clarence T. Communion in the 
Out=of- Doors: Gaps tes tiene sineemee June 12 
County Council Sponsors Choral Music, 
A. Mrs. Perry Clifford.......... Nov. 7 
Creative Spirit at Christmas, The. 
Ritae Ace ogame iris its tee Dec. 14 
Crowell, Grace Noll 
Faster Poem, PAM care ie erste ereteeceyers) « Apr. II 
Riveters vrrseiie cienetelslelereierstere Sept. Cover 
Current Film Estimates ............ Each issue 
Curriculum (See Graded Curriculum 


and General Program Materials) 


D 


Dakin, May Howe. Farm Home a 
Seed-Bed of Christian Nur- 
Cure; he ©. ecteieetelenstetelere one teee iene rete Apr. 15 
Dawber, Mark A. Missionary Educa- 
tion in the Rural Church ........ May 18 
Dedicating the Home, A Candle-Light- 
ing Service. Estella H. Lane ..... June 9 
Deming, Mary W. Behold, Thy King 
Cometh (:. aceite omeets cs steerer Feb. 8 
Developing a ‘‘Faculty” for the High 
School Department. We Could Try 
That \ nscale eiseepots Rictoeeera sre Seenaere Jan. 18 
Dickerson, Roy E. New Development 
in) Psychology Au .irartele si etoreiilers June 14 
Dickie. Harriet Whitcomb Nugent ....Feb. 13 
Directors of Religious Education (See 
also Administration) 
Study of Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation and Their Profession. Otto 
Mayer” ero ciencatscrpsutateeakteisrcters Oct. 12 
Drama in Religion. Esther Willard 
Bates tc ctersjoneractsieletstersore ieee July 14 
Dramatics (See also Special Observ- 
ances) 
Behind Locked Doors. An Easter 
Worship Service and Play. Susan 
Welty:c2.c a ivreitetanects tuccatactoe tn Mar. 14 
Church Plans for Its Children, The. 
A Play. Lillian Williams ....... Sept. 19 
Drama in Religion. Esther Willard 
Bates? Shc save nfo spaletaten cares July 14 
Modern Pilgrim, The. Nancy Longe- 
nécker! 5. etc pete cies eo Apr. 17 
Money Changers, The, A Lenten 
Play: JoRepRerking acres nies Feb. 20 
Pageant for Christmas, A. Mary 
MiolasRobetts); cist ate nieons eee Dec. 16 
Topaz of Ethiopia. Edith L. Squires 
and Elizabeth H. Emerson ...... Nov. 20 
Wages, A Temperance Play. Marion 
IWWeet er cts inateeete tela avteumetey iets tae eres June 18 
What Kind of Drama in_ the 
Church? Erich Hardt, Leola 
Batley 7s cigectn caieie-ont-titetnaientce Nov. 14 
E 
Easter Poem, An. Grace Noll Crowell .Apr. 11 
Editoriale: 7/.°s-weel vee se eres c Each issue 3 
Elliott, Ann. Camp Again .......... June 17 
Emerson, Elizabeth H. and Squires, 
Edith L. Topaz of Ethiopia ..... Nov. 20 
Eternal Vigilance! What Are the 
acts: Piri nietolene cds eee tee Sept. 18 
Experiences in the Nursery Class. 
ViolarM:., Holmes... 0.06 es Nov. 16 
Experiment with a Comprehensive 
Adult Education Program. We 
Could ery, hatl Serre ei. ee Mar. 13 
F 
Family (See Home and Parent Educa- 
tion) 
Family Church Night Is Fun. Eliza- 
bethiG@? Hendricks" =. .e en eee June 11 
Family Vacations, Harry C. Munro ...July 12 
Farm Home a Seed-Bed of Christian 
Nurture, The. May Howe Dakin ..Apr. 15 
Fellowship in Children’s Work, A ....July 15 
Fifty Years Old This Month ........ July 13 
Finding God. Mabel Niedermeyer ..... May 2 
Forsyth, Nathaniel F. Church School 
Attendance Can Defy Population 
Merends: Kis: cttc eee eee ay 24 
Foster, Virgil. Personnel Department 
? RTO Shp ia ae ept. 14 
Freivogel, Esther. Guiding Beginners 
in Worahipa.n ee eee Apr. 21; July 20 
From Columbus to Durban ........... Oct. 17 


38 
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Month Page 
Gebhard, Anna Laura. We Chose to 
Serve the Country Church ...... Apr. 6 
Gifts, A Christian Worship Service 
with Speaking Choir. Lucy Wetzel 
IVeMil lisa) Salers cfetieters electra ..Nov. 10 
Gilliland, A. R. How Religious Is the 
College: Studentitites.,. . cei.eetere May 20 


Glover, Gloria Diener. Silent Teachers 


in ‘the Honie ‘.x)-0ace os oer Feb. 6 
Goldey, Ellen M. ener Worship 
Programs”. :.\-j-yehemmes sie eta eee te Sept.-Feb. 


Good Friday Service fo Children A ..Mar. 9 
Gould, Ivan M. World Conference of 


Christian Youth .....0.00+ 00008 May 15 
Graded Curriculum and General Pro- 
gram Materialia; tie. -leccherensencuelele 
Bre ilovevsvesise: Dec. 353 Mar. 38; June 38 
Guiding Beginners in Worship. Eliza- ; 
beth McE. Shields and Esther 
Freivogel 
Autumn Experiences ....... Risvokelo aie Oct. 19 
Winter Experiences). (c):ctois, ororsielsieraeds Jan. 23 
Springtime Experiences ..........-~ Apr. 21 
Summertime Experience ........... July 20 
H 
Halfaker, William L. Combined or 
Separate: Clatsesta stevie creamer May 9 
Hamilton, Samuel L. Wanted: A 
Philosophy for Christian Educa- 
LCT: See IA ito cu otra eco oc trOc0 0 Feb. 14 
Hardt, Erich. What Kind of Drama in 
the Church ?eteetetaiere se totetchorniere Nov. 14 
Hayward, F. H. Leadership Education 
ina, Small! Churchitey terete teens ater Oct. 15 
Health Security in the U.S.A. What 
Are. the Facts? 202.2). Sen eee Feb. 19 
Hendricks, Elizabeth C. Family 
Church ‘Night Is) Fun =. 27. <2.-. June 11 
Heuver, Eva Ploeger. Our Intermedi- 
ates) This! Y eagiestate-crse teneiars teerare Sept. 16 
Hogan, Rita A. Creative Spirit at 
Christmas, The ..... Shee nie Dec. 14 
Holman, Charles T. How Conversa- 
tioneprlelp ©s ccc iieistereieres ateeeonn errs Nov. 8 
Holmes, Viola M. Experiences in the 
Nursery, Clase teeeico ee erecta Nov. 16 
Home and Parent Education 
Christian Education Through the 
Family. Paul Ho Vitetirce estes tial Oct. 8 
Christian Family Life Receives New 
Emphasiowcccc crete cine ariens Feb. 11 
Dedicating the Home, A_ Candle- 
Lighting Service. Estella H. Lane..June 9 
Family Church Night Is Fun. Eliza- 
beths Ga Hendrickgwase ocean June 11 
Family Vacations. Harry C. Munro ..July 12 
Farm Home a Seed-Bed of Chris- 
tian Nurture, The. May Howe 
Dakine soe ce eestor Apr. 15 
How the Child Learns About ‘God. 
Donald W. Maynard ........... Nov. 12 
I am the Cheech! School. Rebecca 
Candill®...../-\eeretcitrn aaietet ove May 6 
Making Christmas a Continuous 
Experience. Hary Heald William- 
C0 We oto Oca ign cace DinmroeetOe Dec. 6 
Parent Hour in the Junior Depart- 
ment, The. Helen Vaile Parker ...Dec. 8 
Silent Teachers in the Home. Gloria 
Diener Glover ..... Myer saiek os Feb. 6 
Teaching Children to Pray. F 
Darcy Bone) sr. scoters Jan. 16 
What Shall I Do When My Church 
Does Not Meet the Needs of My 
Child? Norris L. Tibbetts, Minna 
McEuen Meyer, Elizabeth Odell ..Sept. 12 
What Standard for Your Home 
Life? Lois Barclay Murphy ..... Mar. 19 
Home Study. We Could Try That! ...June 8 
Homrighausen, E. G. Salvation of 
Christian Education, The ........ May 12 
Hopkins, Robert M. 
Land of the Voortrekkers, The ..... June 10 
What Happened in Religious Educa- 
tion at . Madras} .p.c-su).tee ne Apr. 12 
Hopper, Myron Taggart. Senior and 
‘Abe People’s Worship Programs 
PORE fe praia wan ear Mar.-May 
How Avoid “Sissifying” Religion? We 
Could Try Thatts- ene. cence Dec. 18 
How Can We Unify Programs? We 
Could Do; Thatt, ence 2s ede Oct. 11 
How Conversations Help. Charles T. 
Holman’. . ./.:3'sare aie Piste Oe Nov. 8 


Month Page 
How New York City Superintendents 


Keep in Training. F. Harvey 

Morse. psi cececte Soe s ous otal che eae eb. 16 
How Religious Is the College Student ? 

ASR. Gilliland s...i >): siecrscentetee May 20 
How the Child Learns About God. 

Donald W. Maynard .......... Nov. 12 

I 

I and the Church School. Rebecca - 

Caudill “8. sacs tes siele 0 eerete VLG Yaa 
Income and Relief in ‘the™ U.S.A. 

What Are the Facts? «55... tener June 20 


Intermediate Worship Programs, Lillian 


White; Clarice M. Bowman... .Each issue 
Instead of Listening to the Sermon. We 
Could Dow Dat <7... sae sree Oct. 11 
International Issues. What Are the 
Pactsi?) ewacecce tvowo sto mter teen «..July 19 
Is America Sobering Up? What Are 
the: ‘Facts '?)s.\.co.0)s ies ¢ «/<ayeretateenenen Apr. 20 
Issues in Religious Education 
Christian. Education Today. Luther 
A. Weigle <.i.:. cle ss siden aneaeene pr. 8 
More Theologizing in the Church 
School? Yes! George A. Coe .....July 10 
New Development in Poycholseys 
A. Roy E. Dickerson ....... ....June 14 
Religious Education—For Such a 
Time. Homer J. Armstrong ...... Mar. 17 
Religious Education Is in Peril. 
George“ Ay (Coe %.ii./cjretiere ie dhetehet ee heaiel a GF 
Salvation of Christian Education, 


The. E. G. Homrighausen .......May 12 
Wanted: A Philosophy for Chris- 
tian Education. Samuel L. Hamil- 


(WS CICLO. Come Se. GE ..Feb. 14 
Jacobs, Jesse A. Lonely Youth: An 

Opportunity for the Church ...... Oct. 13 
Jones, Mary Alice. Children a 

Crises sccwc-. crete oeceeabeb, FO 


Junior Worship Programe, "Ellen 
Goldey; Kate Payne Owens. .Each issue 
Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1937. What 


Are the Facts? \ 20 ..)3: teen Jan. 22 
K 
Kelsey, Alice Geer. Weekday Religious 
Education Succeeds ..........-+. an. 19 
Keneval, Nellie Mae. Children in the 
Church. ‘Service. <i-'.s.<\e sieraerentaea Jan. 12 


Ketcham, John Burns. Observing Re- 
ligious Education Week .........July 6 


L 


Landers, Philip C. University of Life, 
The ..Jan. 6 


penne setae 


Land of the Woortrekkerss The. "Robert 


M. ‘Hopkine) «5 6:2 c's sis = ove atcha Bate une 10 
Lane, Estella H. Dedicating the Home, 
A Candle-Lighting Service ..... ..June 9 


Laymen Establish Extension Fellowship .Feb. 18 
Leadership Education 
How New York City Superintend- 
ents Keep in Training. F. Harvey 


Morse: 3), «tacc/ovel ait lets aleta eal aan Feb. 16 
Leadership Education in a Small 

Church. F. H. Hayward 2. see sue Oct. 15 
Mid-Week School of ees Vir- 

ginia. Spencer 4 .)<\ «5 /<<siee eae -Jan. 8 
Personnel Department, A. ‘Virgil 

Foster .%,....:0:clateve's ars.cclateoeemenae «Sept. 14 
Turnover among Teachers in “Small 

Church Schools. Bernice H. Rob- 

L\C i PORE Ger May 16 
We Sent Our Girls to Ferry Beach. 

Clifford, R. Stetson ‘oss oes ay 17 
What Is Your I.Q.? We Could Try 

That! o.. saesonwe Pee yee ..July 16 
Leadership Education ia a Small 

Church. F. H. Hayward ....... »iOcte x4 
Letter Campaign for Membership, A. 

We Could Try That! .../.7.2m May 14 
Letter to the Janitor, As... .ueasseee «Mar. 7 
Literature Bench, The. We Could Try 

Het I eG a . Feb, 12 
Loar, Willis J. Unified Program ‘of 
Education <.xases.s% ry ky 


Lonely Youth: An Opportunity for the 
Church. Jesse A. Jacobs .........Oct. 13 
Longenecker, Nancy 


Modern Pilgrim, The ....... dass opiate 
Senior and Young People’s Worship 
Programs ..... a erertaaie wa eee Sept.-Feb. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


M 
Month Page 


Making Adults Church School Con- 
scious. We Could Try That! .. July 16 
Making Christmas a Continuous Ex- 
perience. Mary Heald Williamson ...Dec. 6 

Making Festival Pageants Educational 


Opportunities. Philip G, Van- 

PLL 2 so DCO On BO OO Dec. 17 
Mayer, Otto. Study of Directors of 

Religious Education and Their 

PADICEMDT TOA ere feta cxcle > alo ose s% Oct. 12 
Maynard, Donald W. How the Child 

TeurneAbout God). ne es eee Nov. 12 
McDonald, Osgood H. Children in the 

TGrcHMSBDVICCM IGT scl oielacs 3 ee 4 Jan. 1 
McKibben, Frank M. Weekday Re- 

ligious Education Today ........ Mar. 10 
McMillin, Lucy Wetzel. Gifts, A 

Christian Worship Service with 

Seu eMCHOIT seers esate cis e\sie ss Noy. 10 
McNaughton, Mrs. J. F. Community 

Vacation School, A ............ May 10 
omen Allan Knight  Chal- 

MaNPRRV Ge Stake cic wrlore.e js Each Month 5 
Meyer, Minne McEuen. What Shall I 
NGS ames orange teks use lesa! esse ore Sept. 12 
Mid-Week School of Religion. Vir- 
PEE Shore 0 eA ee A Jan. 8 
Miller, Minor C. Weekday Religious 
Educationia@oday, <j... .0)- vee. > Mar. 11 
Missionary Education in the Rural 
Church. Mark A. Dawber .......May 18 
Missions and World Friendship (See 
also Worship Programs) 
Building Friendship Between Chris- 

tians and Jews. James M. Yard ..Mar. 6 
Can Missionary and Peace Educa- 

tion Be Integrated? Marion D. 

"TiGUTHOMINMEGPAeys Sis is\ais/siciays =e» «isis Nov. 6 
Missionary Education in the Rural 

Church. Mark A. Dawber ....... May 18 
Spanish Suitcase Project .......... Mar. 18 
World Brought Near, The. We 

Could Bey mata sae: eaters sare wins Feb. 12 
Mixed or Separate Classes ........... Sept. 8 
Modern Pilgrim, The. Nancy Longe- 

TIRCRCKime EPI Tete sieos ols) se. yelsieie.0 ‘sls Apr. 17 
Money Changers, The, A Lenten Play. 

b PALS Ue 7) Se ean Seen Feb. 20 
More Theologizing in the Church 

School? Yes! George A. Coe ..... July 10 
Morse, F. Harvey. How New York 

City Superintendents Keep in 

MWC 9 tt Geen Feb. 16 
Munro, Harry C. Church School At- 

tendance Can Defy Population 

Motil YJ 9 Biv ROO OES OEE Coe May 23 
Murphy, Lois Barclay. What ‘Stand- 

ard for Your Home Life? ....... Mar. 19 
Music 

“Children’s Happy Voices.” Estred 
RS CUNV MM INN RIED assis Boe cis aye siace ae +s Oct. 14 
County Council Sponsors Choral 

Music. Mrs. Perry Clifford ...... Nov. 7 
Munro, Harry C. Family Vacations ....July 12 
Must Class Members Agree? Edward 

BPO USE CSR Met tels oiepsiel<\stayeve;y cis e's Jan. 11 
Myers, A. J. W. Worship iRdncation for 

Intermediates ......... Rar sicahes * Oct. 10 

N 
New Development in saith A. 

Roy. BH, Dickerson. 6:0:66..0. 5 ...-June 14 
Niedermeyer, Mabel. Finding God ..... May 2 
Not Enough Bible? We Could Do 

CR SR Nov. 18 
Nugent, Harriet Whitcomb. Dickie ....Feb. 13 

O 
Observing Religious Education Week. 

John Burns Ketcham ........... July 6 
Odell, Elizabeth. What Shall I Do? ..Sept. 13 
Official Call for the Thirteenth World’s 

Sunday School Convention ....... Jan. 4 
Our Intermediates This Year. Eva 

EES eee Sept. 16 
Owens, Kate Payne. Junior Worship 

eT. 2s Mar.-July 

Pp 
Pageant for Christmas, A. Mary Viola 

MEM Ciencia acs waiie >< >.-0 Dec. 16 
Parent Hour in the Junior Department, 

The. Helen Vaile Parker ........Dec. 8 
Parents as Co-teachers. We Could Try 

Piet nana nat eacicakese cate 28 


July, 1939 


- 


Parker, Helen Vaile. Parent Hour in 


Month Page 


the Junior Department, The ...... Dec. 8 
Pastor (See also Administration and 
Supervision) 
Planning for Religious Education 
Week Ross Snyder’. .. faster ies Sept. 9 
Rural Pastor Meets the Children, 
The: OtieiGiCames . sehen June 6 
Religious Education as a Technique 
for Pastors. Thomas Alfred Tripp .July 9 
We Chose to Serve the Country 
Church. Anna Laura Gebhard ....Apr. 6 
When Boys and Girls Join the 
Church. Arthur Tillotson Clark ..Mar. 8 
Peace Education 
Can Missionary and Peace Educa- 
tion Be Integrated? Marion D. 
Momlingon vee ete .s ecisienertte ce ore Nov. 6 
Perkins, J. R. Money Changers, The, 
At Lenten) Playieie o/c ateeeere- Feb. 20 
Personnel Department, A. Virgil Fos- 
Cero Isola 51 B canine cao GAOT Sept. 14 
Planning for Religious Education Week. 
Ross Snyder iris s¢ sues sen via Sept. 9 
Pledge for Teachers, A. We Could 
Try hatls Bec.c ties eee « Apr. 9 
Poems, Meditations, et cetera 
Camp Again. Ann Elliott .......... June 17 
Easter Poem, An. Grace Noll Crowell Apr. 11 
Bacto dnes PROF. . te ciistetertaie ies cree Feb. 4 
Finding God. Mabel Niedermeyer ...May 2 
“For those who dwell in desert 
places——" P.Ribiy ain mesa cies Mar. 2 
Hands: iuPeR-H. teee vinciereis sie 3 Sept. 4 
2cAm* fomorrow, POR-H: So 5.5..%. Oct 4 
et) Merspealol) PARC: woes ss 05 Dec. 4 
Listen—the Child! P.R.H. ........ anes nz 
Piece of Music, A. P.R.H. ......... Apr. 4 
Lava Er ROEL. vetcycletievets elas shales os July 4 
Riveters. Grace Noll Crowell ...Sept. Cover 
We Are the Guns of War. P.R.H. ..Nov. 4 
With the Editors in Prayer. P.R.H. ..June 4 
WoursEngineer. P-R-He ied. ns eso May 4 
Population Trends and Public Educa- 
tion. What Are the Facts? ...... May 22 
Program for the Whole Church (See 
Administration and Supervision) 
Psychiatry 
Are There Any Bad Children? David 
TSE NTS 2a erro 6 CORRE Ey CRIES oe Oct. 7 
Children’s Failures and Adult Faults. 
Regina Westcott Wieman ........ Sept. 6 
Cooperation, the Secret of Happy 
Usefulness. Nita Mieth Arnold ...Dec. 12 
Conversion and Mental Health. A. 
PUPPETS OLSON (aleys: aie lola orate oy ceistate sean Jan. 14 
How Conversations Help. Charles 
416 12 ROCi" Gao oblgadon SonuiacioaG Nov. 8 
New Development in Psychology, A. 
Roy ED ickersOil... .. cegien-s+ sere sis June 14 
Understanding and Helping Others ..Sept. 15 
R 
Real Workers’ Conference, A. We 
Conidriry That! fc. estates sec May 14 
Religious Education as a Technique for 
Pastors. Thomas Alfred Tripp ....July 9 
Religious Education—For Such a 
Time. Homer J. Armstrong ...... Mar. 17 
Religious Education Is in Peril. George 
(ASW Coe iets siercls As mielete mek le seers Jan. 9 
Religious Rucaiies Week 
Communion and Consecration Servy- 
ice, A Program for Use Religious 
Education Weeklieen scien ee ales os Sept. 11 
Observing Religious Education Week. 
John Burns Ketcham ............ July 6 
Planning for Religious Education 
Week. Ross Snyder ............ Sept. 9 
Religious Education Week ......... May 9 
Religious Education Week in the 
ASH TOMUIPIEY, 9 “ais <tahe/sle ol wabeine atelet ovens Sept. 10 
Reverence in Worship. We Could Do 
Thpt led eG: aret isc eee ate tia te rete Oct. 11 
Riveters. Grace Noll Crowell ..... Sept. Cover 
Robbins, Bernice H. 
Bible Around the World, The ...... Dec. to 
Turnover among Teachers in Small 
Rharch (Schooteua sts. o'aiscces oe. May 16 
Roberts, Ethel L. Children in the 
CORT Ch) DEVICE) icteels send dels ss, = % Jan. 12 
Roberts, Mary Viola. Pageant for 
SOR RETR Aen aictorg. 5 Ble islets. « ¢ alae Dec. 16 
Robinson, Harold McA., Death of ....Apr. 14 
Rural Church 
Farm Home a Seed-Bed of Christian 
Nurture, The. May Howe Dakin ..Apr. 15 
Leadership Education in a Small 
Church, F; H, Heyward ......... Oct. 15 


Month Page 


Missionary Education in the Rural 


Church. Mark A. Dawber ....... ay 
RuralpPartshides: «cece ses eee: 
AAS gare Nov. 17; Dec. 11; Jan. 

15; Feb. 18; Mar. 20; May 11; June 
Rural Pastor Meets the Children, 

Phe Otis GF Carnes tcc nee si June 
Vacation Church School in the Rural 
Community, The. Mossie Allman 

IW iV KErtae ciate take es shetsictentnernate Apr 
We Chose to Serve the Country 

Church. Anna Laura Gebhard ....Apr. 

Wihat,!No-Problems}. eis. one eien Apr 
Rural Pastor Meets the Children, The. 

OtisuGs Carers - io eeeans wate June 
Rural Parish .Nov. 17; Dec. 11; Jan. 

15; Feb. 18; Mar. 20; May 11; June 


S 


Salvation of Christian Education, The. 


18 


15 
6 


15 


E. G. Homrighausen :.......... May 12 
Schwantes, Estred. “Children’s Happy 
WVIOICES!” Dar wtrerny Nene orate eeekets, oneal ape oie ct. 14 
Scotford, John R. Beauty Comes to the 
Church uSchool apie. ere-ourersors ers Jan. 20 
Seabury, David. Are There Any Bad 
Childrenh eee seus cieity sce wincare eines Oct; 7 
Senior and Young People’s Worship Pro- 
Tae Nancy Longenecker, Myron 
DER poteniiclerecinorreetere cteietenshete Each issue 
Shields, Elizabeth McE. Guilding Be- 
ginners in Worship ..... Oct. 19; Jan. 23 
Silent Teachers in the -Home. Gloria 
Dienen Glover ssicccccolct sere tae Feb. 6 
Snyder, Ross. Planning for Religious 
Education sWeeek tcf. << trcwts ses teal Sept. 9 
Social Education (See also What Are 
the Facts?) 
Children and Crises. Mary Alice 
ISTE Ya Groin GIRLS Oi CIO COS EeECS Feb. 10 
Lonely Youth: An Opportunity for 
the Church. Jesse A. Jacobs ...... Octaxs 
Special Observances (See also Dra- 
matics) 
Behold, Thy King Cometh. Mary 
Ww. Deming Papen avpa lola eye tenes Feb. 8 
Christian Christmas, A. Clifford R. 
Stetcortmrreey. ne toeititeiarstetione civces Nov. 19 
Communion in the Out-of-Doors. 
Clarence. Craimytanie so stereteeerie + June 12 
Dedicating the Home, A Candle- 
Lighting Service. Estella H. Lane .June 9 
Gifts, A Christian Worship Service 
with Speaking Choir. Lucy Wetzel 
IMcMiaulhinn Siiccre. cia ciel siorsinanelet vas Nov. Io 
Good Friday Service for Children, A .Mar. 9 
Making Festival Pageants Educa- 
tional Opportunities. Philip G. 
VASAT TUL APR od og OOO OO eo Dec. 17 
Spencer, Virginia. Mid-Week School of 
Religioniey:  h.sccire soltitnistena a os tals Jan. 8 
Spoerl, Dorothy Tilden. Values in Use 
of Warionéttes 27. skaters tees 46. July 8 
Squires, Edith L. and Emerson, Eliza- 
beth H. Topaz of Ethiopia ...... Nov. 20 
Stetson, Clifford R. 
AS Christian: ‘Cheristmaa’ rs apereiese iol <.s) ate Nov. 19 
We Sent Our Girls to Ferry Beach..May 17 
Study of Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion and Their Profession, A. 
Ottod Maven isda « diejataun =teustedsts tcux Oct. 12 
“Suffer the Little Children to Come 
Wnto. Me. yon Whde: 3c. 0 ces June 2 
Summer Adventure with Intermedi- 
ates. Katheryn Wolcott ......... Mar. 16 
Summer Camps, Conferences and Train- 
Dye QTL Oy ARE anes rio cite Ana Apr. 14 
Sunday Morning Workers’ Conference. 
We Could Do That! ........... Sept. 8 
Superintendent's Talk, The. We Could 
Do hate el. canis. « 6 ara alas Nov. 18 
Teaching i) 
Bible Around the World, The. Ber- 
nice 11, "Robbing (eensdacnacn nae Dec. 10 
BROT OT ACAI Sect c 'alre fave Gren cael alee ars June 8 
Must Class Members Agree? Ed- 
WEAN (Rea RATOLERL | oleate tain wr a a tiin © Jan. 11 
Pledge for Teachers, A... ..s0.0008 Apr. 9 
Teaching Children to Pray. F. Darcy 
SR AOA Iny for Opt MIG Jan. 16 
Teague, Florence, Enters New York ...Dec. 9 
Temperance Education 
Wages, A Temperance Play. Marion 
Ve oe OEY PP PPPOE IEEE OT June 18 
That Dreams May Become Deeds 
a eS uk Se er May 8 
Tibbetts, Norris L. What Shall I Do? .Sept. 12 
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Month Page 


Tomlinson, Marion D. Can Missionary 


and Peace Education Be Inte- 

tC G  Shosancmn docs ase .-.-Nov. 6 
Topaz of Ethiopia. Edith L. Squires 

and Elizabeth H. Emerson ...... Nov. 20 


Tripp, Thomas Alfred. Religious Edu- 


cation as a Technique for Pastors ..July 9 
Turnover among Teachers in Small 
Church Schools. Bernice H. Rob- 
Ditisieycieyevere cuaee ete = oie acetone May 16 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Geneva’ Camps, Thew....1-swe nee June 17 
“Two Disciples at the Tomb,” Tan- 
ner. Interpretation by Charles A. 
Boyde ertrgess ssieinrenae ticketeie teres Apr. 2 
U 
Understanding and Helping Others ....Sept. 15 
Unified Program of Education, A. Wil- 
Hise \eeeOarat-nea-caranheterts eee July 17 
Unifying the Sunday Morning Pro- 
gram. We Could Try That! ..... May 14 
Unifying Worship. We Could Do 
Wats eesti Bi gat eecettete ie oteroens Nov. 18 
University of Life, The. Philip C. 
Teandiersidie st ais tevsmustcdeksiane susris eeierere Jan. 6 
Vv 
Vacation Church School in the Rural 
Community, The. Mossie Allman 
Wiyker. | dimetunenters toate etonne cresenq eet Apr. 10 
Vacation Church Schools 
Community Vacation School, A. Mrs. 
Jee PoeVicNaughtonye-pcnae tars ctacenel May to 
Summer Adventure with Intermedi- 
ates. Katheryn Wolcott ......... Mar. 16 
Vacation School—and You. Mary 
Sherburne Warren 0.0. occu June 16 
Vacation Church School in the Rural 
Community, The. Mossie Allman 
Wy Gt cera cterete vlessccganttnersisisr teteienel Apr. 10 
Vacation School—and You. Mary Sher- 
burne S\Warren (o5 ciererc: > oi's payeeeeet- June 16 
Values in Use of Marionettes. Doro- 
Chie Lildene os pOerler. rss cisteie feicee July 8 
VanZandt, Philip G. Making Festival 
Pageants Educational Opportuni- 
CLES! Ne noni obara twee Re Cae ee eis ee aiaye Dec. 17 
Vieth, Paul H. 
Christian Education Through the 
Bamuly. (pipes oe a o.ste sree, rasieiene Oct. 8 
That Dreams May Become Deeds ...May 8 
Visual Education (See also Art) 
Current Film Estimates .......... Each issue 
WwW 
Wages, A Temperance Play, Marion 
Wretergyasiyes stole ctecsietetaine a eicics June 18 
Wanted: A Philosophy for Christian 
Education. Samuel L. Hamilton ...Feb. 14 


Month Page 
Ward, Margaret Sherwood. Primary . 
Worship Programs :..........- Each issue 
Warren, Mary Sherburne. Vacation 
School—and- You uyaile «7s. -ccciste seks June 16 
We Chose to Serve the Country Church. 
Anna Laura Gebhard ........... pr. 6 
We Sent Our Girls to Ferry Beach. 
Clifford GRs Stetson cidteitee oie May 17 


Weekday Religious Education 
Weekday Religious Education Suc- 


ceeds. Alice Geer Kelsey ......-. Jan. 19 
Weekday Religious Education Today. 
Frank M. McKibben; Minor C. 
Millers (Co By Acheratt i peeaeticts Mar. 10 
Wefer, Marion. Wages, A Temperance 
Play 8% oe bein ene <-| Coen eae June 18 
Weigle, Luther A. Christian Education 
Today. vite. 3. angen sake oer Apr. 8 
Welty, Susan. Behind Locked Doors. An 
Easter Worship Service and Play..Mar. 14 
What Are the Facts? 
Child! Labor Probleme, 0 pys-)acetaee ee Dec. 19 
City with Its Problems, The ....... Nov. 22 
Etesnaly (Vigilance fycatterieee eae Sept. 18 
Health Security in the U.S.A. .... -Feb.-19 
Income and Relief-in-the U.S.A. ...June 20 
International! issuesee cpt rer tetaetal: July 19 
Is America: Sobering Up titvsm)- sate Apr. 20 
Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1937 ...... Jan. 22 
Population Trends and Public Edu- 
CAUGW ne 5 ineon om Socge sesso ror May 22 
What Are the Facts Revealed by the 
National Unemployment Census?...Oct. 18 
What Is Ahead in Medical Service? .Mar. 21 


What Are the Facts Revealed by the 
National Unemployment Census? .. 

What Happened in Christian Educa- 
tion at Madras? Robert M. Hop- 


Labo PERM Pater La Mons Oe ker Ges e Apr. 12 
What Is Ahead in Medical Service? 

What Are the Facts? 2 4..00-m << Mar. 21 
What Is Your I.Q.? We Could Try 

Bhat yay ig. «peta eran operon ae July 16 
What's Happenings en caches epee Each issue 
What Kind of Drama in the Church? 

Erich Hardt, Leola Bailey ....... Nov. 14 
What, No Problems? We Could Try 

Ghatily chegncsvnery nates cde eee lees pr. 9 


What Shall I Do When My Church 

Does Not Meet the Needs of My 

Child? Norris L. Tibbetts, Minna 

McEuen Meyer, Elizabeth Odell ..Sept. 12 
What Standard for Your Home Life? 


Lois Barclay Murphy ........... Mar. 19 
When a Class Goes on Strike. We 

CouldeDop That leans. eee ept. 8 
When Boys and Girls Join the Church. 

Arthur Dillotsony@lark memento Mar. 8 
White, Lillian. Intermediate Worship 

Programs +. {Spiders Sept.-Mar. 
Whole Church Worships, The. We 

Couldifry “Chater een cee Mar. 13 
Wieman, Regina Westcott. Children’s 

Failures and Adult Faults ...... Sept. 6 


Books Received 
(Continued from page 36) 


{ Curistraniry aNp Menvtat Hycrenr. Re- 
port of the Conference held at Rosemary Hall, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, August 24-30, 1938. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. $1.00. 

Frar AND TrEempBxinc, by Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Translated from the Danish by Robert 
Payne. Oxford University. $2.50. A translation 
of one of the shortest of Kierkegaard’s books, and 
serves as a good introduction to his writings. 

* Finpinc Your Work, by J. Gustav White. 
Association. 35 cents. 

Tue Giant Wuo Lixep Cuocorate Cake, 
by Estella H. Lane. Harper. $1.50. 

Gop 1n Our Street, by George Stewart. 
Abingdon. $2.00. 

I Forcor to Say, by F. W. Boreham. Abing- 
don. $1.75. Chapters on a variety of themes by 
the famous Australian writer and preacher, 

Tue Meaninc anv Score or STEWARDSHIP. 
Addresses and discussions on Toronto Conference 
of the United Stewardship Council, March 7-8, 
1939 United Stewardship Council. 25 cents. 

* THe Minister oF Epucation, by W. A. 
Harper. University Post. $2.00. 

Mopern Wispom, by George M. Lamsa. As- 
sociation. 60 cents. Short sayings of wisdom in 


*To be reviewed; f Reviewed in this issue. 
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the manner of the oriental philosopher. 

{ One Generation anp ANoTuHER, by Rob- 
ert Russell Wicks. Scribner’s. $1.50. 

Tue Oruer Sex, by Dora Hudson Klemer. 
Association. 35 cents. A brief summary of the 
facts on the sex life of boys and girls written 
by a practicing physician in response to the 
kinds of questions asked. 

Tue Secret, by Harold Burdekin. Dutton 
$1.75. Photographic prints of studies from our 
daily life and the beauties of nature, with ap- 
propriate passages from the Bible facing each 
picture. By the illustrator of 4 Child’s Grace. 

Serr Yoursrrr as Oruers Sree You, by 
David Seabury. Whittlesey House. $2.50. This 
book presents an exhaustive series of self-evalu- 
ating tests which the author says he used suc- 
cessfully with certain mental patients, instead of 
conducting the usual personal interviews. 

Socrat Prosrems Visua.izep. The National 

Forum. $3.25. 
_ Socrar Prositems Visvarizep. Lesson Out- 
lines and Suggestions for the Use of the Charts. 
The National Forum. ro cents. A collection of 
pictorial charts and supplementary materials on 
present-day social problems. Revised. The Les- 
son Outlines are new and aid in the educative 
use of the charts. 

* Tartxs To CounseELors, by H. S. Dimock 
and Taylor Statten. Association. 50 cents. 


Month Page 


Wilbourn, James P. The Church and 
the Public School 
Williams, Lillian. The Church Plans 
for Its Children, A Play ......... Sept. 19 
Williamson, Mary Heald. Making 
Christmas a”Continuous Experience Dec. 6 
Wolcott, Katheryn. Summer Adventure 


with Intermediates. ......% «ses Mar. 16 
World Brought Near, The... .)y-. «emer Feb. 13 
World Conference at Madras ........ Nov. 17 
World Conference of Christian Youth. 

Ivan M.iGould o+.!2. 125 Shier May 15 
Worship 


Behind Locked Doors. Susan Welty..Mar. 14 
Behold, Thy King Cometh. Mary 

W. Deming 
Gifts. Lucy Wetzel McMillin 
Guiding Beginners in Worship...... 

..,.Oct. 19; Jan. 23; Apr. 213 july 20 


Intermediate Department ........ Each issue 
Junior Department (2h ye- ee Each issue 
Primaty Department =: <- +. Each issue 
Reverence in Worship ............. Oct. 11 
Senior and. Young People’s Depart- 
ments t |. Je <h lelevebesahee eee token Each issue 
Unifying Worship! 3... oc... sane Nov. 18 
Worship Education for Intermediates. 
A. J Wi Miyers. 00.5 ns ee Oct. to 
Wyker, Mossie Allman. Vacation : 
Church School in the Rural Com- 
munity, The: <3 ..0% . G.laaa e Apr. Io 
Y 
Yard, James M. Building Friendship 
Between Christians and Jews ....Mar. 6 
Young People’s Work 
Church and the Public School, The. 
James: P. -Wilbourn, <<: 21s svete Dec. | 3 
Combined or Separate Classes? Wil- 
liam 2, Halfakern. Ws: 0... eserene May 9 
Communion in the Out-of-Doors. 
Clarence 'Ts'Craig® f.... teens June 12 
How Religious Is the College Stu- f 
dent?) A... R. .Gilliland®/) Sires May 20 


Intermediate Worship Programs ..Each issue 
Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1937. What 

Are the Facts? 
Lonely Youth: An Opportunity for 


the Church. Jesse A. Jacobs ...... Oct. 13 
Mixed or Separate Classes ......... Sept. 8 
Our Intermediates This Year. Eva 

Ploeger: Weuyer. a0). aaa Sept. 16 


Senior and Young People’s Worship 
Programs 
Summer Adventure with Intermedi- 


ates. Katheryn Wolcott ......... Mar. 16 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 

Geneva Camps, The .....s080008 June 17 
University of Life, The. Philip C. ; 

Landers: ‘23. su. elo cnt eee eee Jan. 6 
When Boys and Girls Join the 


Church. Arthur Tillotson Clark...Mar. 8 
World Conference of Christian Youth. 


Ivan .M..Gould(.:../ 902 ene May 15 
Worship Education for Intermediates. 
As, J. W. Miyersis.: octane: cea ee Oct. 10 


Current Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 32) 


Streets of New York (Jackie Cooper, Martin 
Spellman) (Monogram) Wholesome, telling 
story of social and fistic struggles of clean, true 
boy to overcome slum antecedents and win law 
education. Worthy little picture despite over- 
sentimental bits, some obvious sermonizing, and 
rather ineffective ending. 

For A: Fair For Y and C: Mostly good 


Women in the Wind (Kay Francis, William 
Gargan) (Warner) Aviatrix-heroine, to get 
money to save her crippled brother, tricks hard- 
boiled ace aviator into letting her fly in women’s 
trans-continental air-race. She wins both prize 
and hero, naturally. Just another airplane 
thriller of little distinction. 

For A: Ordinary For Y: Perhaps For C: Hardly 


Zero Hour (Otto Kruger, Frieda Inescourt) 
(Repub) Grim little story, with some fine char- 
acter acting, about producer suddenly crippled 
for life when about to marry girl he has trained 
to stage-stardom. His refusal to marry and final 
suicide release loyal heroine for stage success 
and another love. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Mature For C: No 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Janlogn Nov. 10 


Siailaba A coetene ws eee nee Each issue 


